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Correspondence 





Readers Write 


Eprror: America’s report (4/5, p. 4) on 
the spread of the Sodalities among profes- 
sional groups was indeed heartening to all 
who love our Lady. But let’s get the record 
straight: 1955 does not mark the canonical 
erection of our first Professional Sodality. 
_,. About to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of our affiliation to the Prima Primaria on 
March 29, 1959, this Sodality welcomes 
the New York Sodality to the ranks of Pro- 
fessional Sodalities in the United States. 
JAMEs J. SHERIDAN, S.J. 
Director, Brooklyn Alumni Sodality 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Eprror: The Teachers’ Sodality of Phila- 
delphia was canonically erected in 1916. 
For 42 years its 150 members have been 
following the Sodality “way of life” and 
exercising an effective, though obviously 
unpublicized, apostolate in the public 
schools of Philadelphia. . . . 
Joun M. Comey, s.J. 
Director 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Colombian Views Protestants 


Eprror: I have just received AMERICA for 
March 8 and have finished reading the 
article “Colombia and U. S. ‘Missionaries’,” 
by Father Culhane. I am deeply grateful 
both to the author of this article and to 
America for an article which has captured 
and expressed so accurately the reality of 
things here in Colombia. 

Protestant propaganda has given a de- 
formed, almost grotesque, version of the 
state of affairs here. Protestant leaders are 
blinded by their determination to force their 
way into Latin America and especially into 
Colombia. Both from the religious point of 
view and from the political, they are guilty 
of serious errors in the propaganda they 
have been conducting. 

First of all, it is not right to propagate 
the gospel by soiling or tarnishing the honor 
of a Christian people, and on the whole an 
innocent people, using procedures so con- 
trary to honesty and evangelical charity. 

Then, too, from the political point of 
view, these methods seriously harm the 
good-neighbor policy. 

I say that the policy of good neighbors is 
hurt because: 1) Protestant propagandists 
are among us, it would appear, in the name 
of the United States in order to destroy the 
most precious element of our culture and 
of our national unity, namely, our Catholic 
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religion. 2) These men, who so loudly 
preach separation of Church and State, are 
continually sending complaints to the U. S. 
Department of State, urging that it inter- 
vene in order to obtain for the sects here in 
Colombia (there are presently about thirty 
of them) full liberty of propaganda to com- 
bat the religion of 99.5 per cent of the 
Colombians. 3) They have gone so far as 
to threaten to petition the Government of 
the United States that Colombia be denied 
any assistance from Point Four unless it 
grants full liberty of propaganda to the 


Protestant sects here. 4) They give us the . 


impression that the U. S. Embassy favors 
this forceful Protestant penetration and is 
protecting the violation of the laws and 
dispositions of our Government. 

Father Culhane’s article shows very well 
what these errors of the Evangelical Con- 
federation of Colombia (CEDEC) actually 
are. Moreover, while defending our country 
which has been unjustly attacked, Father 
Culhane likewise intelligently defends the 


good name of the United States and the 
good relations of our two peoples. 

I wish therefore to express my deep 
appreciation and that of my compatriots. 
We all hope that with the collaboration of 
our Catholic brothers in the United States 
and with the growing understanding of all 
persons of good will in that great country, 
the time will come when this immense and 
mischievous untruth about the “persecu- 
tion of Protestants in Colombia” will be 
seen for what it is. 

EpuARDO OsPINA, S.J. 
Bogota, Colombia 


Georgetown: Case History 


Eprror: I should like to stand up and be 
counted on the question of Catholic uni- 
versities and academic status (Am. 4/5, 
p. 5). In my case, it is fact and not pre- 
sumption. 

After a year at Georgetown College 
(1934-35) I was required by circumstances 
to transfer to Columbia College, New York 
City. The latter college stipulated that I 
would be placed in course, not according 
to my Georgetown credits, but on the 
basis of their placement examinations. 

I found myself placed with Columbia 
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The Praise of Wisdom 


by Edward L, Surtz, S.J. 


Although More’s social, economic, and 
political views have been reconstructed and 
determined in a more or less satisfactory 
manner, the ethical and theological prob- 
lems of his Utopia (1516) have been either 
neglected or misunderstood. The Praise of 
Wisdom undertakes the study of religion 
and morals in Utopia and their import in 
relation to the contemporary scene on the 
eve of the Protestant Reformation. In gen- 
eral, the order of Utopia itself is followed in 
the discussion of the ideas: reason and faith, 
toleration and heresy, death and euthanasia, 
asceticism and celibacy, priests and bishops, 
the common religion, music and prayer, 
family and marriage, divorce and adultery, 
slavery, and war. Much material not ordi- 
narily accessible has been made available, 
but the results of previous studies have been 
included wherever necessary to give a com- 
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High praise greets his { 
extraordinary book 


AMERICA says: “The frank 
revelation of Father Pfau’s 
once tragic helplessness in the 
grip of a deadly enemy to his 
priesthood and to his human 
personality was in itself an act 
of no small courage: courage, 
too, on the part of his arch- 
bishop for sanctioning it. The 
Father Pfau story must be 
read in its entirety for its full 
weight to be grasped.” 

PAUL DE KRUIF: “Father Pfau’s 
story is not only the best I’ve 
seen about AA, but among the 
best half dozen autobiogra- 
phies I have ever read.” 
MOST REV. GEORGE J. REHR- 
ING, Bishop of Toledo (to 
Father Pfau): “I hope that 
your book will not only help 
priests who may possibly have 
a personal problem, but also 
the many whom they are called 
upon to exhort and counsel.” 


PRODIGAL 
SHEPHERD 
By Father Ralph Pfau 
and Al Hirshberg 
At all bookstores $3.95 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


East Washington Sq., 
} Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Correspondence (Continued): 


students of the junior class; the only fresh- 
man course I had to take was a required 
one, contemporary civilization. I received 
two years’ credit for the one year of French 
I had taken at Georgetown; and full credit 
for the one-year courses in English litera- 








ture, chemistry and physics. The last is 
significant, because physics was not per- 
mitted to first-year students at Columbia. 

With a little extrapolation, one might 
plausibly argue that four years at George- 
town would be equivalent to six years at 
Columbia. However, I leave that inference 
to others. 

Tuomas M. DE STEFANO, D.D.S. 

Union City, N. J. 


Catholic All-Americans 


Eprror: Thank you for the Comment on 
“Catholic All-Americans” (4/12, p. 40). 
I am always glad when our colleges excel 
in any endeavor; but when we brag about 
it in the manner mentioned in your last 
two paragraphs, I think more harm than 
good is done. 

J. J. Ear. 
Lansing, Mich. 


Epiror: Thank you for the item, “Catholic 
All-Americans.” This topic has needed 
caustic criticism ever since fawning on 
brawn became a part of our academic pic- 
ture. 

(Rev.) Garrett F. X. Murpuy 
North Wales, Pa. 


Eprror: What is wrong with being Catho- 
lic All-Americans? Another basis for com- 
parison. Make up your mind. Should we 
stand up and be counted, or hide—hide 
anywhere, just hide? 

Mrs. Joun F. Kinc 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


Little Blue Who? 


Eprror: Re: Washington Front for March 
29, “From Boredom to Boredom.” 

I hate to spoil a good story, especially 
one ascribed to Oscar Hammerstein, but 
“Little Blue Man” is under the aegis of 
Broadcast Music, Inc. (BMI), not of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers (ASCAP). 

Pat McDovucGaALL 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Bridge to Martin Buber 


Eprror: I have read with interest the re- 
views by Rev. William F. Lynch, S.J., and 
Rev. W. Norris Clarke, S.J., of books on 


} 


Martin Buber (Am. 3/22, pp. 728-29). I | 


thought your readers might like to know 
that the third volume of The Bridge, to be 
published in September, will in great part 
be devoted to themes that have engaged 
Buber. In addition, several articles will 
closely analyze his ideas. The Bridge will 
thus, we hope, be a Catholic evaluation 
of Buber’s thought. 
RENATE M. Hayum 
Secretary 
Institute of Judaeo-Christian Studies 
Seton Hall University, 
Newark, N. J. 


Good Back Talk 


Eprror: Dan Herr’s “Editor Talks Back to 
Critic” in the March 22 issue (p. 712) 
neatly summarized the disappointing fea- 
tures of the Catholic press. When editors 
and publishers realize the potentiality for 
leadership, scholarship and spreading the 
truths of Christ that Catholic journalism 
possesses, then, and probably only then, 
will they rise to the immense opportunities 
that lie before our Catholic press. 

When this day comes, Catholic journal- 
ists will owe a debt to men like Mr. Herr, 
who didn’t “keep his mouth shut.” 

DonaLp F. Dresp 
Conception, Mo. 


Spirit of Puerto Rico 


Eprror: Your Feb. 22 Comment “The 
Spirit of St. Louis” (p. 583) prompts this 
letter. 

In an attempt to cut down the over- 
lapping of programs between high schools 
and colleges, the Board of Education of 
Puerto Rico, in 1956, requested the univer- 
sities of the island to make certain college- 
level courses available to high-school stu- 
dents. The Catholic University of Puerto 
Rico readily cooperated with this program, 
and each semester admits a limited number 
to freshman courses, which the high schools 
accept in lieu of required courses. 

SIsTER FRANCIS XAVIER, C.S.J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Believing Scholars 


Eprror: Praise is in order for Jerome Tay- 
lor for his article “The Believing Scholar” 
(Am. 3/29), and encouragement, too, to 
proceed further in his inquiry. Mr. Taylor 
has pried open a door too long bypassed 
by some scholars because of indifference or 
ignorance of the problem, and by others 
because they just couldn’t find the key. His 
treatment of the question would in no way 
merit the tag “romantic.” 

Rocco SERINI, S.J. 
Shrub Oak, N. Y. 
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The Travail of France 


Are we living through the last days of 
the Fourth Republic? Is the effort to 
hold Algeria, which has accentuated the 
gaping divisions within France and bad- 
ly strained its finances, dooming the 
nation’s republican institutions? Have 
the politicians who precipitated the 19th 
cabinet crisis in 11 years finally over- 
played their hands and lost the support 
of the French people? 

Such were the questions friends of 
France were asking last week as former 
Premier Georges Bidault sought to find 
among the 596 members of the Assem- 
bly a temporary majority that could 
rule. The choice of M. Bidault was logi- 
cal enough, since in the highly emotion- 
al vote on April 16 which brought down 
the Gaillard cabinet the Popular Repub- 
lican leader had broken with his party 
to support the majority. President René 
Coty no doubt reasoned that M. Bi- 
dault’s defection might indicate the 
existence of a new majority in Parlia- 
ment pledged to a tough, uncompromis- 
ing resolution of the Algerian war. 

It took only a few days to explode this 
notion. For a tougher North African 
policy M. Bidault was unable to gain the 
support even of his own Popular Repub- 
licans. The Socialists, of course, turned 
him down cold. So President Coty called 
upon René Pleven, head of the small 
Democratic and Socialist Union of the 
Resistance, to try to reform the shat- 
tered forces of the Center. 

Meanwhile Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
stands austerely in the wings, waiting 
for the call of destiny. It may not sound 
this time—but the next time, who knows? 


... and the Algerian Crisis 


The Gaillard Government was the 
third in a year to be ousted on an issue 
generated by the war in Algeria. But it 
was the first time that a parliamentary 
crisis was accompanied by such violent 
anti-Americanism on the part of right- 
wing deputies. To them M. Gaillard had 
committed the unpardonable sin of ac- 
cepting the findings of an Anglo-Ameri- 
can good-offices committee. That meant 
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that M. Gaillard was prepared to nego- 
tiate in North Africa, not with the 
Algerian rebels, but with Tunisian Presi- 
dent Habib Bourguiba, who hgs long 
been suspected of providing sanctuary 
for the Algerian rebels. 

The French Premier’s stand on Tuni- 
sia, however, aroused the suspicions of 
the strategically placed right-wing mi- 
nority in the French Parliament. Like 
his two predecessors he was thought to 
be leaning, under U. S. prodding, to- 
ward negotiation in Algeria and away 
from the official French policy. That 
policy is to give no quarter; to end the 
Algerian rebellion by military. means; 
to come to no terms which might be 
acceptable to the Algerian Nationalist 
Liberation Front. 

But can the official French policy 
really achieve peace in North Africa? 
As each French Government falls and 
as the war in Algeria drags on into its 
fourth year, it is becoming painfully 
clear that nothing short of a costly all- 
out war is going to settle the Algerian 
crisis in favor of France’s right-wing 
“ultras.” But a blood bath in Algeria 
could well set the whole of Africa 
aflame. That possibility quite logically 
has the United States worried, despite 
all the official assurances that our policy 
is “to leave France free” in Algeria. 


Brooklyn Tablet Jubilee 


The opening of AMEnRIcaA’s year of 
jubilee on April 17 reminds us that the 
same month marks the completion of 50 
years of efficient and vigorous publica- 
tion by the Brooklyn Tablet, since 1909 
official organ of the Diocese of Brooklyn. 
Its first issue was on April 4, 1908. The 
dates remind us also that both publica- 
tions received their first impetus from 
a common source: Pope St. Pius X’s 
ringing emphasis upon the need of a 
Catholic press. In such a press, the 
saintly Pontiff saw a supremely impor- 
tant weapon for defending truth and 
refuting error. 

Launched as a 16-page tabloid, with 
a circulation of about 13,000, the 24- 
page Brooklyn organ of today runs near- 


ly 150,000 copies. Under the guidance 
of Patrick F. Scanlan, managing editor 
for now forty years, the Tablet has main- 
tained its reputation as a pioneer in 
lively, timely religious reporting. 
AMERICA has sometimes had to differ 
with the jubilarian organ in matters of 
policy. Such differences, inherent in live 
Catholic journalism, are a standing refu- 
tation of those who would accuse us of 
slavish uniformity. But differing or 
agreeing as we may, the common task 
rests upon us all of laboring for the 
Kingdom of Christ upon earth. We are 
glad to join our own congratulations 
to the many which the Tablet has re- 
ceived for its labors toward this end. 


Asian-African Students Here 


Emergence of new nations and up- 
surge of nationalism among the peoples 
of Asia, Africa and the Middle East have 
given unusual significance to the pres- 
ence among us of students from those 
countries. 

Speaking under the auspices of the 
Catholic Interracial Council of New 
York at downtown Fordham University 
on April 20, James T. Harris, assistant 
executive director of the American So- 
ciety of African Culture, noted that 
these students regard themselves as “the 
collective conscience” of their native 
lands and consider themselves respon- 
sible for “ridding their society of foreign 
oppression, domestic corruption and the 
stagnation of hidebound traditions.” 
This view, he said, is shared by their 
communities at large, in contrast to the 
attitude in the United States, where 
students “neither ask nor assume any 
important political, economic or social 
function as a group and where gener- 
ally their contribution to our society as 
a whole is regarded as something of the 
future.” 

Mr. Harris pointed out that these 
foreign students in our midst will be 
called upon almost immediately after 
graduation to fill posts, public or private, 
of great importance to their communi- 
ties and nations, 

Within two or three years, they 
will move from the hallowed sanc- 
tuaries of college and university 
into an important post in the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, or in the 
Ministry of Finance, or in the Min- 
istry of the Interior; or will become 
a doctor for a prospective 40,000 
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patients, or one of two lawyers in 
a population of millions, or a teach- 
er for a prospective 50,000 stu- 
dents. 
Next week, America will briefly discuss 
some practical implications of this situa- 
tion for our Catholic schools. 


Israel's First Decade 


April 24 signaled the start of a round 
of celebrations throughout the United 
States commemorating the tenth anni- 
versary of the State of Israel. Following 
the initial ceremonies at Philadelphia’s 
Independence Hall, 200 communities 
across the nation were expected to sa- 
lute the young nation which represents 
the realization of the Zionist dream. 

In one short decade the Israelis have 
transformed Palestine agriculturally and 
industrially. Through the settlement of 
immigrants and refugees the Jewish 
population has increased from 655,000 
to 1.6 million. Though none of this 
could have been accomplished without 
a continuous and generous flow of 
financial aid, especially from the United 
States, there is no denying that initiative 
and persevering toil have changed the 
face of the land in Palestine. 

But this cannot be the only measure 
by which Israel is judged. She has sown 
bitterness in the Middle East. Her 
achievement in making possible a new 
life for nearly a million immigrants is 
counterbalanced by the tragic fate of 
an equal number of Arab refugees 
whom they have replaced in Palestine. 
In open defiance of the UN, the very 
organization which gave birth to the 
new nation, Israel has made Jerusalem 
her capital. When the Holy City is 
internationalized according to the wishes 
of the world community, when some 
sensible revision of boundaries in the 
Middle East is effected, and when the 
Palestine refugees receive their due 
(Israel at least shares responsibility for 
their plight), perhaps more fulsome 
congratulations will be in order. 


The “Agency Shop” 


In the wake of the contract signed 
last ... ath between the Corn Products 
Refi: ing Company and the Oil, Chemi- 
cal and Atomic Workers, there may be 
increased interest in the so-called “agen- 
cy shop” or “Rand formula.” The con- 
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tract requires the small minority of non- 
union employes at Corn Products to 
pay a monthly service charge to the 
union—as legal bargaining agent for all 
the employes—equivalent to the dues 
paid by union members. The nonunion- 
ists are not obliged, however, to pay an 
initiation fee, or such fines and assess- 
ments as the union may levy. 

This compromise of the union-shop 
demand was devised by a Canadian 
judge, Justice I. C. Rand, in arbitrating 
a 1946 case involving the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada. It was advanced 
as an answer both to the union objection 
to “free riders” and the employer reluc- 
tance to force employes to join a union 
as a condition for holding their jobs. 

Up till now the Rand formula does 
not appear to have had much appeal to 
U. S. labor and management. The 
Federal mediator who participated in 
the Corn Products negotiations told the 
press that of the 125,000 negotiated 
contracts in this country only one per 
cent provide for the agency shop. To 
unions it is a poor substitute for the 
union shop. To employers it retains too 
much of the coercive quality of obliga- 
tory union membership. And as for 
the nonunionists themselves, they have 
most of the financial .responsibility of 
membership without any of its rights 
and privileges. It doesn’t seem likely, 
then, that Corn Products will have 
many imitators. 


Two Kinds of Nuclear Bombs 


The opinion seems general in Wash- 
ington that the time has come for this 
country to share some of its atomic 
secrets with our allies. Secretary Dulles 
gave at least one good reason for this 
in his April 17 testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Agreements for Co- 
operation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. He pointed out that our 
allies are not likely to go along with us 
in any general disarmament agreement 
until they themselves have reached some 
reasonable nuclear parity with the 
United States. 

On the same day, before the same 
body, another witness threw a different 
sort of light on the subject. This was 
Thomas E. Murray, former member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
now consultant to the joint committee. 
Mr. Murray has many times in the past 





stressed the important distinction that 
kas to be made between two types of 
nuclear weapons. One of these is the 
2-kiloton or “small” bomb, which can 
be used in small-scale, localized war 
situations; the other is the 20-megaton 
bomb, a weapon of indiscriminate mass 
annihilation. (The Hiroshima bomb was 
a 15-kiloton weapon; the 1954 H-bomb 
was reportedly a 20-megaton one. ) 

Mr. Murray believes that the United 
States should not lift a finger to help 
our allies fabricate the great-megaton 
weapons. The only role of these instru- 
ments of mass destruction is to act as 
a deterrent to all-out nuclear attack. Of 
these we have all we need. Only the 
2-kiloton weapons, in his view, can 
serve any valid tactical purpose. Con- 
gress should therefore authorize the 
sharing of the secrets of the smaller 
bomb only. Mr. Murray’s distinction is 
important. We hope Congress sanctions 
it in revising the existing legislation. 


Harvard’s Catholic Chair 


The founding of a chair of Catholic 
studies at the Harvard Divinity School 
last month and the appointment of 
Christopher Dawson to be its initial 
occupant may turn out to be the most 
important experiment in years toward 
the easing of Protestant-Catholic ten- 
sions in this country. 

The distinguished British historian 
is admirably equipped to interpret the 
Church and its place in Western culture 
for students in the Protestant-oriented 
Harvard Divinity School. 

Ignorance and inherited prejudice 
among clerical students are the fountain 
of much misunderstanding. Studies in 
the average seminary may not make a 
direct dent in the prejudice, but they 
should at least lessen the ignorance. The 
presentation of Catholic theology in 
lecture rooms of some famous Protes- 
tant seminaries frequently flouts every 
canon of scholarship. The Harvard 
move may even lead the way to a gen- 
eral downgrading of the Blanshards and 
Elderkins as authorities on the Mother 
Church. 

Credit for the Harvard innovation 
should be equally bestowed upon Arch- 
bishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston, 
without whose encouragement and co- 
operation the new chair could not have 
been properly filled; to President Na- 
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than M. Pusey of Harvard; to Charles 
Chauncey Stillman, a Catholic convert, 
whose generosity established the chair; 
and to Mr. Dawson himself, who has 
surrendered the quiet and seclusion of 
his Devonshire home to pay his first 
visit to the United States. We think he 
will find his time here well spent. 


Japanese Teen-Agers Speak 


New York’s juvenile delinquents are 
becoming known even in distant Japan. 
“Much shocked” on reading of Brook- 
lyn’s teen-age crime, seven Osaka Tem- 
ma High School students have written 
to the New York Herald Tribune, “hop- 
ing to be of some service or other” to 
American teen-agers. With an apology 


for their English, they urge adeption of 
the 65 rules of conduct practiced at 
Osaka Temma. 

The list covers a wide field. It ranges 
from advice on the duck-tail hair-do to 
insistence on respect for authority. Here 
are a few items: 
p>“A style of long hair being strictly 
forbidden, you should have your hair 
all over short before it grows too long.” 
p “It is strictly forbidden using vio- 
lence in any case.” 
p> “You should return home as soon as 
possible except on special business after 
school.” 
p> “As to etiguette, you should observe 
decorum well toward not only the teach- 
ers, but also useing every discretion es- 
pecially in language and manners.” 


Japan has its own delinquency prob- 
lems. This the Osaka Temma students 
admit. What they do not admit are the 
“qntemperate delinquences” which are 
becoming more common every day in 
cur own school system. On reading Osa- 
ka Temma High School’s 65 rules of 
conduct, the uneasy feeling grows that 
pagans, with their natural virtues, are 
showing the way to a supposedly Chris- 
tian nation. 


Cuban Dilemma 


Death and destruction of property 
continue in Cuba as the civil war drags 
on. Fidel Castro has the sympathy of 
the great bulk of Cubans when he says 
that Batista must go. However, popular 


——A New Catholic University 


Buenos Arres——There has been of late a growing 
call for freedom of education in the republics of 
South America. The freedom enjoyed by univer- 
sities in the United States—freedom to grant de- 
grees and freedom from government interfer- 
ence—is clearly asserted in the Constitutions of 
many of those countries, but in practice it is so 
restricted as to be meaningless. 

This problem has long been acute in Argentina. 
The first university in that country, founded at 
Cordoba in 1622 by the Jesuits and Bishop 
Trejo y Sanabria, became a state university in 
1807. All subsequent higher institutions of learn- 
ing there have been state-owned and state-con- 
trolled. The Constitution of 1853, which is in 
effect today, provides (art. 14) that: “All in- 
habitants of the nation enjoy the following 
rights: . . . to teach and to learn.” This provision 
of the Constitution, however, is negated by sub- 
sequent legislation. 

Under the Avellaneda Law (1885), for in- 
stance, which serves as the educational code in 
Argentina today, the right to appoint university 
professors is taken from rectors of universities 
and given to the state. When, in 1910, the bishops 
of Argentina attempted to open a faculty of law 
in Buenos Aires, the state obdurately refused it 
the power to grant degrees; and after ten futile 
years, the school had to close its doors. Legisla- 
tion since then has been even more restrictive. 
Under Peron, in 1954, a law forbade any “grant- 
ing of degrees which might be construed as uni- 
versity degrees.” 

The hierarchy of Argentina, however, has just 











Fr. CULHANE, s.J., Managing Editor of AMERICA, 
visited Argentina March 5-23. 





made another attempt to break the state monop- 
oly of higher education. On March 7, the 34 
bishops of the country published a pastoral letter 
announcing that a new Catholic University of 
Saint Mary of Buenos Aires 


will begin its tasks in the course of this 
present year, organizing the following facul- 
ties: philosophy, law and political sciences, 
social sciences and economics. Institutes of 
sciences, letters and arts which the univer- 
sity authorities may deem opportune . . . will 
also function. 
The bishops have taken this important step, as 
the Buenos Aires daily El Pueblo explained in its 
March 8 comment on the pastoral, “in accord- 
ance with the decree of the Executive Power, 
issued December 23, 1955, which permits the 
existence of independent universities.” That de- 
cree, made three months after the fall of Perdn, 
by the Secretary of Education, Atilio Dell’ Oro 
Maini, will now be tested. 

President-elect Arturo Frondizi let it be known 
before the February 23 elections that he is dis- 
posed to grant freedom of education. The Cath- 
olic votes which clinched his victory were given 
largely on the strength of that promise. 

There is indeed need today for new universi- 
ties in Argentina. The state-owned University of 
Buenos Aires, with nearly 70,000 students last 
year, is hopelessly overcrowded. The university 
faculties which the Jesuits opened over the past 
eight years in Buenos Aires and Cérdoba, in the 
hope of eventual recognition, have been en- 
thusiastically welcomed. The day seems to be 
dawning at last when free and independent uni- 
versities may again flourish in Argentina. 

EucENE K. CULHANE 
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feeling was not strong enough—nor well 
enough organized—to carry out the gen- 
eral strike and uprising of Easter Week. 
The army continues to match violence 
with violence. Apparently the struggle 
leads nowhere. 

Why this deadlock? On the military 
level, neither force can overcome the 
other. The Government is unwilling to 
go into the mountains to clean out the 
rebels, and Castro’s guerrillas are no 
match for the Government troops in 
open fighting. On the political level, 
too, there is a deadlock, because Castro 
refuses to admit the legitimacy of the 
Batista regime, and Batista insists that 
he was properly elected in 1954—even 
if he did previously take over by force. 

Some Cubans feel that Batista has 
had his fill of the Presidency and would 
welcome any way to bow out gracefully. 
But—and here is the tragic dilemma 
Cubans face—if he did, who would suc- 
ceed him? Batista’s choice, Andrés 
Rivero Aguero, and Castro’s, Miguel 
Urrutia, are political nobodies. The two 
former Presidents, Ramon Grau San 
Martin and Carlos Prio, are damned by 
their own records. There simply is no 
candidate of stature. Is the answer a 
military junta for a year or so until 
political parties regroup and prepare 
their platforms? That solution has 
worked out fairly well in Argentina, 
Colombia and Venezuela. It may be the 
only feasible way to get the “govern- 
ment of union” proposed by the Cuban 
bishops in their February 25 letter. 


Challenge for Theology 


Can theology be an integrating fac- 
tor for modern learning, as it was for 
the learning of the Middle Ages? Yes, 
said the Rev. Jean Daniélou, S.J., of 
Paris, at a lecture on April 9 for the 75th 
anniversary of the College of the Im- 
maculate Conception in Montreal— 
scholasticate of the French Canadian 
Jesuits. 

Theology, the lecturer observed, is 
coming increasingly into its own in the 
fellowship of the sciences. Not some 
new variety of theology, drifting from 
ancient moorings, but the theology of 
tradition, flourishing, as ever, to the 
degree that it drinks from the sources of 
divine revelation. Theology today moves 
toward ever more intensive re-examina- 
tion of these sources, in Scripture, tradi- 
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tion, the Fathers and in speculative 
theology. 

In what the lecturer termed “this 
most demanding age,” the joint labors 
of many minds are needed to elaborate 
a theological synthesis corresponding to 
the majestic structure erected by the 
genius and sanctity of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. 

Development of the missions and of 
pastoral care in a rapidly changing 
world poses new and searching ques- 
tions for theology to consider. Contribu- 
tions from all branches of valid modern 
knowledge: physical and social sciences, 
history and archeology, and certain dis- 
coveries of modern philosophy, add to 
the richness of the whole. 

In the spirit of St. Thomas, such a 
synthesis, said Pére Daniélou, will take 
great pains to show the relationship of 
each part to the other and to the en- 
tirety. Here is a powerful challenge for 
the theologians of the future. 


Polish-Americans for Aid 


There are few organizations with a 
more consistent record of opposition to 
communism than the Polish-American 
Congress. This group, which represents 
7 million Americans of Polish origin, 
is one of the most outspoken critics of 
any “appeasement” policy toward the 
Soviet Union. All the more interesting 
and significant, therefore, is the support 
the congress is giving to increased U. S. 
aid to Poland. 

At a recent meeting in Washington, 
the executive officers and the board of 
directors issued a policy statement de- 
claring that “the people of Poland 
should be given more economic, techni- 
cal and cultural assistance.” They want 
not merely more assistance in the form 
of surplus commodities but also credits 
to help build Poland’s consumer indus- 
try. The statement hailed the United 
States for “having the courage to dis- 
tinguish between the present Commu- 
nist regime in Poland and the urgent 
needs of the Polish people.” 

The Polish-American Congress is con- 
vinced that an economically sound Po- 
land will not long remain in the Com- 
munist orbit. One dissenting voice in 
Polish circles, however, is that of ex- 
Premier Stanislaw Mikolajezyk. The 
former Peasant Party leader favors aid 
to individual Poles and asks how it is 


possible that aid given directly to the 
Red regime will not inevitably strength- 
en the hold of communism on the 
country. For the moment, at least, he is 
in the minority. In the meantime, there 
are indications that U. S. failure to ex- 
tend credits would be regarded inside 
Poland not so much as a blow to the 
Gomulka regime as an abandonment of 
the Polish people. 


1958 Campion Award 


A Columbia University professor, 
Louis M. Hacker, came up with a good 
proposal in the April 20 New York Times 
Magazine. One way, he thought, to com- 
bat the anti-intellectualism we are told 
is rampant would be to give “Oscars” to 
the work of creative minds. We do 
have our own prizes and awards for such 
work, but there is not enough fanfare 
connected with them to make them sig- 
nificant in the public mind. Let them be 
conferred by act of Congress, suggests 
Dr. Hacker, and at impressive ceremo- 
nies which will highlight their impor- 
tance. 

We are not quite sure we go all out 
for the connection of hoopla with crea- 
tive work, but we are impelled, without 
much arm-twisting, to agree with the 
general idea. The self-effacing work of 
scholarship and research should get 
more public attention and esteem. 

We have been trying to do a little 
toward that end. For the past three 
years the Catholic Book Club has been 
presenting the Campion Award for long- 
time eminence in the field of Catholic 
letters. Beginning in 1955, the Campion 
medallion went, in that order, to Jacques 
Maritain, Helen Constance White and 
Paul Horgan—certainly a trio to give 
honor to any honor received. 

This year on May 14 the fourth an- 
nual award will go to Rev. James Brod- 
rick, S.J., eminent historian and hagio- 
grapher, author of the lives of St. Peter 
Canisius, St. Robert Bellarmine, St. 
Francis Xavier, St. Ignatius (among 
many other tomes). Father Brodrick is 
flying over to receive the award at a 
testimonial dinner at New York’s Prince 
George Hotel. Would you care to join 
us in the presentation of our “Oscar” to 
this creative worker? Reservations at 
$10 the place may be made by writing 
to the CBC, 329 West 108th St., New 
York 25, N. Y. 
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Washington Front 





Curiouser and Curiouser 


em CURIOUS EVENTS happened to Washington this 
spring and, as Alice said in her wonderland—or was 
it back of that looking glass?—they got curiouser and 
curiouser. Cherry-blossom festivals came and went, 
but no blossoms. Congressmen came back with few 
lessons learned. And Harry S. Truman breezed into 
town, voluble and controversial. 

On a morning walk, Mr. Truman metaphorically 
thumbed his nose at the President’s residence, called 
it that “big White Jail,” and asked people to go easy 
on the President. He called for big, big tax cuts and 
bigger public works; came out for the controversial 
extension of the Capitol’s east front, thus offending 
most people here; tangled with the New York Times’ 
redoubtable Arthur Krock, came out second-best on 
that one, and later apologized; and generally stirred 
up both Republican and Democratic animals. 

When the Missouri Zephyr, as one writer called 
him, departed for Independence, frigid Washington's 
temperature went up 20 to 25 degrees, the reluctant 
cherry blossoms bloomed (only, alas, to be washed 
down the drain by a thunderstorm five days later), 
the barren trees broke out their leaves, the Washington 
Senators won a game, and a fiery Eisenhower lit a 
conflagration in the Pentagon which will not soon be 
quenched. However, only the proud Navy seemed 


Underscorings 


irreconcilable to reorganization; the other services 
seemed willing to go along with the Commander-in- 
Chief meekly enough. Congress, with many special 
interests involved, was different. After Truman left, 
it was not the same here. 

Then came 2,750 Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, supposedly representing 186,000 members, for 
their 67th annual Colonial Congress. They really stirred 
things up. They were against everything in sight: 
against the United States being in the UN, and the 
UN being in the United States; against the Supreme 
Court; against Eisenhower (most of him, anyway), 
perhaps inadvertently; against Truman (he had called 
them, ungallantly, “those ugly ladies”); against Fed- 
eral income taxes, all of them; against Federal aid to 
education, reciprocal trade, and even the much-needed 
new bridge over the Potomac river. You name it, 
and they were agin’ it; I counted 33 agin’s in all 
and did not find a single specific pro. I really believe 
that if this generation of Daughters had lived in 1776, 
they would have been against the Revolution. 

It happens that I have two sisters who are Daughters 
in good standing. I have not canvassed them on the 
resolutions, so I do not know what they are against. 
It would not have done much good, since revolution- 
arily enough, the resolutions are never submitted to 
the chapters for previous approval. 

The Government also got into the curiouser act. 
The President said that what we can do is, in one 
word, “buy.” Following his broadcast, the Treasury, 
with its ten-times-daily hard sell, said don’t buy, save; 
get savings bonds, Series E. WiLFRED PARSONS 


tor of the Catholic Journalists’ Society 
of the Netherlands. He was imprisoned 
by the Nazis when he vigorously en- 





couraged Catholic editors to support 


GRAILVILLE, lay apostolate center at 
Loveland, Ohio, offers summer sessions 
for young women who are seeking “a 
deepening of the life of the spirit, new 
consciousness of the Christian commun- 
ity .. . exchange of ideas for apostolic 
action.” Various eight-day courses are 
scheduled between June 14 and Aug. 
31, as well as weekends for engaged 
and married couples, foreign women 
students, etc. For details write Victoria 
Jadez, Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. 


MSGR. PAUL F. LEIBOLD, chan- 
cellor of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 
has been appointed Titular Bishop of 
Trebenna and Auxiliary to Most Rev. 
Karl J. Alter, Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


pA SURVEY taken by the Association 
of Catholic University Students (ACU) 
of Havana reveals that, as of mid-1957, 
there were in Cuba 668 Protestant 
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churches or meeting halls (as against 
425 Catholic churches), 431 Protestant 
ministers (639 priests), 102 Protestant 
schools with 16,694 students (166 Cath- 
olic schools with 40,084 students). 


BSUMMER OCCASIONS. Annual 
Seminarians’ Conference, St. Augus- 
tine’s Seminary, Kingston Rd., Toronto 
13, Ontario, Aug. 29-Sept. 1: “Role of 
Priest as Spiritual Director.” . . . Insti- 
tute on Canon Law for Religious, Insti- 
tute on Prayer, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee 3, June 30-July 12; graduate 
and undergraduate theology program, 
June 23-Aug. 1. 


p> THE CAUSE OF BEATIFICATION 
of a priest journalist who died in the 
Nazi concentration camp of Dachau in 
1942 is now before the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites. He was Fr. Titus 
Brandsma, a Carmelite, spiritual direc- 


the action of the Netherlands hierarchy 
in condemning nazism in their pastoral 
of August 5, 1941. 


p CHORAL GROUPS from various 
colleges, both Catholic and nondenomi- 
national, will gather May 10 at Trinity 
College, Burlington, Vt., for the eighth 
annual Intercollegiate Choral Festival. 


p> 15 PRIESTS from nine Latin-Ameri- 
can countries will come to San Antonio, 
Texas, to take a six-week course during 
June and July in Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine techniques for training 
teachers of high school, grade school 
ond parish groups. Their expenses with- 
in the United States will be paid by the 
Episcopal Committee of the CCD. Last 
year 10 priests from nine Latin-Ameri- 
can countries took a similar course. 


C. K. 
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Lay Professors in Catholic Colleges 


tanned COLLEGE is beset with pretty much the same 
assortment of challenges and problems. One prob- 
lem, however, is peculiar to the Catholic collegiate insti- 
tution: the status of the lay teacher in a college under 
clerical or religious control. 

There was a distant day when the lay teacher may 
have fitted uncomfortably into the world of wimple 
and coif of the convent finishing school, or have been 
out of place in the cloistral atmosphere of the young 
men’s academy. Today the lay professor, working 
alongside the cleric and the religious in our colleges 
and universities, has become a valued partner in the ex- 
panding enterprise of Catholic higher education. 

In many leading Catholic institutions lay teachers 
now constitute the greater part of the faculty. Their 
voice is heard in academic councils. They assist in 
the formulation of school-wide policy and, more and 
more, they share in administrative offices. 

One conspicuous example of lay-clerical partnership 
is the University of Detroit, where, on a faculty of 
nearly 500 members, nine out of ten are laymen. The 
university's nine colleges and schools are headed by 
six lay and three religious deans. The university coun- 
cil, the basic policy-making body, is composed of ten 
laymen and eight priests. There are ten lay and seven 
Jesuit officers in the central administration, including 
one lay and one Jesuit vice president. Of the 32 depart- 
ments, 23 are headed by laymen. In the college of arts 
and sciences itself, the heart of the university, 11 of 
the 18 department heads are laymen. Similar impressive 
figures could be cited for dozens of other institutions. 

On the deficit side, however, there are solid grounds 
for the suspicion that in some Catholic colleges anti- 
quated practices serenely ignore such fundamental mat- 


ters affecting the lay professor as salary, rank and 
tenure—to say nothing of his participation in policy 
making and administration. Unhappily, shortcomings 
here on the part of even a few schools provide a handle 
for the type of irresponsible generalization that re- 
cently labeled the lay professor on the Catholic campus 
“unwanted, unpaid, uncared for and unpersoned.” 

That the number of offenses and offending institu- 
tions is small and diminishing is attested to by several 
signs. One is the rarity of these extravagant criticisms; 
another is the little serious attention paid them. More 
significant is the increasing number of talented young 
people who each year seek a teaching career in Catho- 
lic higher education. 

Though wide delegation of authority, including key 
administrative roles, has become standard practice, 
there is a point beyond which delegation obviously 
cannot go—when this means loss of basic control. This 
limitation flows from the canonical structure and apos- 
tolic purpose of the clerical or religious group directing 
the institution. It is not only the legal and financial 
responsibilities these groups assume that make it nec- 


. essary for them to retain such control. They need this 


control to fulfil the canonical constitution which must 
guide their work. In formally approving their entry 
into education, the Church gives them a definite pastoral 
responsibility. 

The surrender of the power to make the basic policy 
decisions required in the pursuit of this apostolic 
mandate would be inconsistent with the purpose the 
group had in founding the institution. Nor is such a 
radical step necessary in order to insure an honorable 
and purposeful status for the lay professor in the 
Catholic college. 


Danger: Hucksters Working 


© Spee AN AMERICAN, just a good average American 
who has gone through the average U. S. educational 
mill, and stand him before a bookstall or newsstand. 
He feels a strange urge to read something (his TV 
set is kaput or his date has stood him up) and he stands 
surveying what the printed word, apart from his daily 
paper, has to offer him to pass the time or (by a 
stretch of imagination) to “improve his mind.” 

The theory, as expounded by many optimists, is 
that, being educated, he will gravitate toward good 
reading; he will be above the pull and the lure of the 
lurid and sensational. He’s gone through high school 
and maybe even college; since he knows so much, he 
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is fully equipped to be the discerning and discrimi- 
nating reader, choosy and idealistic. 

With all the reverence and regard in the world 
for true education, we wish we could say that this is 
necessarily so. It does seem, however, that millions 
of such educated Americans, debating where to plunk 
down some small cash for reading, do not ask for War 
and Peace when on the same newsstand they spy an 
equally-priced edition of Peyton Place. That monstros- 
ity held top rating on the best-seller lists for a numb- 
ing number of months and then went on to sell 
hundreds of thousands of extra copies in a paperback 
edition. It was panned by every critic who succeeded 
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in holding his nose long enough to get through it. 
The movie, snow-whited by an almost miraculous 
bleaching process, sent additional thousands searching 
for the original black-slush book, which has sold, in 
all editions, close to seven million copies. Peyton 
Place might well have given second thoughts to those 
educational idealists who pin their faith on mere 
education to raise esthetic taste and good morals. 

Now we are to have another rotten apple plopped 
onto our heads to test the theory of educational gravity. 
The same firm that spawned Peyton Place (Julian 
Messner ) announced several months ago that a “savagely 
realistic” novel, And Save Them for Pallbearers, would 
get the same type of publicity buildup that had made 
PP such a resounding (read malodorous) success. Pall- 
bearers is described reticently as “the book that dares to 
reveal the face of war which soldiers see but never 
talk about.” They talk about it in these pages, and the 
burden of their conversation is “the blood and terror, 
the sadism and sex, the moments of forgetfulness found 
only in alcohol and lust.” This all adds up to “the dis- 
covery of the deepest feelings of men whose lives are 


measured by the distance between them and the near- 
est shell burst.” 

We are obviously fronting a great novel, or shall 
we say that a great novel is menacing us? Who says 
it’s great? The publishers. Any critics? Thus far, only 
ten proprietors of bookstores have given a puff to 
Pallbearers—and could it be that they sniff the same 
wind that blew them a bounty in Peyton Place? No 
single review in the secular press has yet crossed our 
ken. This Review has a review on hand which will 
not be run, for the simple reason that our respected 
reviewer ends his criticism, which is short and damning, 
by saying “a waste of anybody's reading time.” 

Perhaps our acidulous remarks about this particular 
book are alarmist; perhaps the book will bumble 
around in a void and not attract many readers. But the 
point is that if the ad-hucksters have their way, Pall- 
bearers will be a best-seller. If it reaches that dubious 
fame, we shall be right back to the original question: 
what’s universal education for? Hitler’s Germany was 
highly educated; so is 20th-century America. But for 
what? To be suckers for the huckster? 


Temporary Aid to the Jobless 


N THE TERMINOLOGY of the President’s favorite in- 

door game, Mr. Eisenhower bid four spades on emer- 
gency aid to the unemployed, and the Democrats, 
after a quick look at their cards, went on to a little 
slam in hearts. Everything the President promised to 
the jobless, the Democrats pledged—and more. 

In 4 message to Congress on March 25, Mr. Eisen- 
hower had recommended legislation extending jobless 
pay for an average of 11 weeks to all the unemployed 
who exhaust their benefits under the various State sys- 
tems. In March about 500,000 of the unemployed 
were in this unenviable category, and the number was 
growing at the rate of 40,000 a week. By the time the 
President's program would expire next April 1, the 
number of jobless qualifying for additional payments 
might easily reach 3 million. The Federal Government 
would provide the money for the program, but only 
as a loan which the States would be expected to repay. 

The Democrats outbid the President both on dura- 
tion of benefits and on coverage. Their bill not only 
extends payments for 16 weeks to all the jobless who 
exhaust their benefits, but it applies as well to about 
half the 2 million unemployed workers not now covered 
by the State systems. Workers losing their jobs between 
last June 30 and July 1, 1959 would be eligible. The 
Federal Government would pay the entire bill. 

Of these two approaches, that of the Democrats wins 
our editorial nod. The President himself, in a state- 
ment on April 13 urging speedy congressional action 
on his proposal, unwittingly gave an excellent reason 
for rejecting it in favor of the Democratic program. 
“This is not a matter of statistics or economic theory,” 
he said. “It concerns people, human beings, who need, 
and should have, the assistance of their Government.” 
But unemployed workers who are not covered by 
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State systems have as much need of aid as those who 
are, and the Government has as great an obligation 
to help them. Though such aid has been scornfully 
labeled a dole, and a dole without a means test, it is 
a dole given to supply a grave defect in our unem- 
ployment compensation setup, and given under a 
reasonable presumption of serious need. After six 
months of unemployment, most workers with families 
are at the end of their financial rope. 

Then, too, while there may be a kind of poetic jus- 
tice in billing the States for the costs of the program, 
it seems to us more in keeping with what public 
opinion would consider fair in the circumstances that 
the Federal Government assume the entire liability. 
The decision to aid the unemployed is being made 
unilaterally by the President and Congress, and it is 
being made to cope with a national emergency. Fur- 
thermore, if the States were obliged to repay the U. S. 
Treasury for emergency aid to their unemployed, the 
more generous States would be penalized for their 
generosity. This follows because under both the Ad- 
ministration and the Democratic bills the size of the 
weekly benefit would be determined by regulations 
prevailing in the respective States. 

For those who read the article in last week's 
America on the Kennedy-McCarthy bill, it is scarcely 
necessary to add that we are not very enthusiastic 
about either of these temporary programs for aiding 
the jobless. It seems to us that the present recession 
affords an excellent occasion for making the permanent 
changes in our system of unemployment compensation 
which are long overdue. In this way the non-covered 
jobless could be helped today without any injury to 
the insurance principle upon which, however weakly, 
unemployment compensation rests. 
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Cicero, Ovid, Augustus 


William C. Korfmacher 


noteworthy that in this 20th century we are re- 

calling, almost year by year, events of singular 
importance that occurred in the highly significant last 
century before Christ. The 2,000th anniversary of such 
events falls in these days of ours, and it may be en- 
lightening to think of several such bimillennia that 
occur in 1958. 

The computation, to be sure, has occasioned some 
disagreement between disputants who may be called 
mathematical popularists and the mathematical purists. 
The popularists will take, for example, the year 43 
B.C. and by a simple subtraction (2,000-43) will come 
up with 1957 as the bimillennial year. But the purists 
point out, more cautiously, that there was no “year 
zero” between 1 B.C. and 1 A.D. Therefore, since we 
reckon the second century of our era as beginning with 
100 A.D., there were only 99 years, strictly speaking, 
in the first century. Hence the events of 43 B.C. find 
their true mathematical bimillennium in 1958. 

Accepting this second arithmetical gambit, there 
come to mind three very signal events of the year 43 
B.C.—events of considerable importance in world his- 
tory, and with notable influences on the story of Christi- 
anity and of Christian peoples. They are associated 
with three outstanding personages: Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, master orator; Publius Ovidius Naso, master 
storyteller; and Gaius Julius Caesar Octavianus, master 
politician. 


7 O THOSE WHO WATCH the march of the years, it is 


CICERO: ORATOR SUPREME 


In far more recent times, the late President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt labeled December 7, 1941 “a date 
which will live in infamy.” The same day in 43 B.C. 
might have been similarly stigmatized. For on that day 
in that year, the aging Cicero, weary, disappointed, 
displaced by cleverer and more powerful opponents, 
was done to death near his villa at Formiae by the 
agents of the ruthless Mark Antony. His faithful slaves 
would have resisted, but he bade them to submit, as 
he himself was prepared to do. 

And so, two thousand years ago, Marcus Tullius 
Cicero died an inglorious death. Thousands of other 





Mr. KorFrMacueEr, editor of The Classical Bulletin, takes 
us back to a source of our civilization. For 35 years he 
has taught at St. Louis University, 13 of them as di- 
rector of the Department of Classical Languages. 
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men and women died in that same year, to be sure. 
But the death of Cicero was in the highest degree 
significant, for its own day and for all later days, just 
as Cicero’s life has been abidingly influential. 

Cicero’s death marked the passing of one age and 
the beginning of another. He was Rome's last great 
republican—the last distinguished man to believe that 
the Roman Republic, which dated back to 509 B.C., 
was still workable, and the last important political 
figure to strive for its survival and its continued oper- 
ation. With his passing, the advent of what we have 
come to call the Roman Empire was assured. His death 
marks likewise the close of a literary era, the Cice- 
ronian Age, and the dawn of the Augustan Age, which 
takes its name from the first of the new line of Roman 
heads of state. 

Cicero’s greatness and influence stem both from what 
he achieved and from what he envisioned and idealized. 
In practical political life, he moved up the ladder of 
offices to the topmost rung, that of the consulship, 
which he held during 63 B.C. As a lawyer and orator 
—and the two terms were largely interchangeable in 
his day—he distinguished himself as attorney for the 
defense, though his great initial bid for public recog- 
nition had been as prosecutor in the impeachment of 
the infamous Verres in 70 B.C. In political theory, 
though he has been accused of uncertainty and vacil- 
lation, he bequeathed to posterity the concept of a 
party of the center; for he strove for a kind of workable 
coexistence between extreme conservatives and ex- 
treme radicals, holding steadfastly to the slogan of 
“a concord of all parties.” 

His extraordinary active attention to the written word 
resulted in recorded speeches, poetry and letters, and 
essays both rhetorical and philosophical. A gratifying 
portion of what he wrote we still have, and it is from 
this treasure of literature that his greatest influence has 
radiated down through the ages. The same rich heri- 
tage has made Cicero the man one of the best-known 
personages of his era; though the diversified character 
of the bequest has baffled the efforts of those seeking 
to evaluate him as statesman and as human being. 

The history of oratory finds in Cicero one of its giants; 
and no collection of the world’s great orations would 
be complete without one or more of his speeches. Gen- 
erations of high-school Latin pupils have been brought 
up on his four orations against Catiline, the archcon- 
spirator whom Cicero's watchfulness and outspokenness 
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checked in the year 62 B.C. The speech for the Manilian 
Law has been hailed as a model of structural and logical 
development. In it the speaker urged the Romans to 
grant Pompey temporary dictatorial powers on land and 
sea to meet a great emergency. The graceful oration in 
behalf of the poet Archias allowed the speaker to make 
a convincing case for his client as a naturalized citizen 
and also to air his own thoughts on literature and the 
arts. 

In later life, with political reverses shunting him 
more and more into obscurity, Cicero turned to the 
translation and adaptation of Greek philosophical writ- 
ings. Though this was a second love, and one for which 
his own training and temperament were not adequate, 
he yet achieved very considerable success. The patristic 
and medieval times found in him a most appealing 
source of ancient philosophical thought, and the Ren- 
aissance greeted him with enthusiasm, both for what 
he had to say and for his manner of saying it. Fortunate- 
ly, many of these later writings of Cicero still survive. 
They have continued to appeal; even so hard-headed 
a reader as Frederick the Great yielded to the sway of 
his De Officiis, or “Statesman’s Handbook,” hailing it 
with undue enthusiasm as “the greatest book ever writ- 
ten.” 

In these various philosophical writings, as well as in 
his poems (surviving only in fragments ), his letters and 
his orations, Cicero molded a style in Latin expression 
that has never been excelled. Sometimes, as in his philo- 
sophical works, he pioneered in new terms and locu- 
tions; and the Latinity of St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
Aquinas owes an immeasurable debt to his labors. 
Cicero stands as a mountain peak in the endeavors of 
man to speak with clarity, force and restrained ornate- 
ness. 


OVID: POET OF LOVE 


On March 20, 43 B.C., the very year of Cicero’s as- 
sassination, there was born in Sulmo, some ninety miles 
from Rome, a man destined also to very considerable 
fame in his own lifetime, and to a continuing and unfail- 
ing influence on the generations that were to follow. 
This was Publius Ovidius Naso, whose literary life was 
to belong to the great Augustan Age that is reckoned 
from 43 B.C. to 14 A.D. 

Cicero’s life had been completely intertwined with 
the complex political events of his day. Ovid, so far as 
personal participation in politics is concerned, was a 
recluse. His education had been the conventional one 
of preparation for statecraft and the legal profession. 
But Ovid very soon made it clear that the law had no 
attractions for him, and that his preoccupation was with 
the poetic Muse. He wrote with amazing ease and 
eloquence. Latin is regarded as a “heavy” language— 
that is, it possesses proportionately a large percentage 
of quantitatively long syllables. Yet Ovid was able to 
address himself with zestful facility to the dactylic 
hexameter—vaguely suggested to us in English by such 
poems as Longfellow’s Evangeline—and to the closely 
related elegiac couplet, and to score in both a signal 
triumph of lightness and easy movement. 
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The sentimental theme, particularly as colored by the 
sophistication of the gay society of the day, held a 
great attraction for Ovid. In his Loves he celebrates 
Corinna—perhaps no one real person. His Art of Love 
is a kind of handbook of the ways of seduction, suffi- 
ciently flagrant in its immorality, even in a pagan 
society, to serve as the alleged reason for his banish- 
ment years later to distant Tomi. It was balanced, in a 
sense, by his Cure of Love. Some hundred lines sur- 
vive from his cosmetological Care of My Lady’s Face; 
and there remains, too, his book of Heroines, consisting 
of letters written by famous women of story to their 
husbands or lovers. 

Students of ancient religion are grateful for the more 
serious Festivals, which treats of the official Roman 
observances for six months of the year, from January 
through June; they would be still more grateful had we 
the record for July through December. Much scholarly 
ink has been lavished on possible explanations of its 
absence. 

In banishment, far from his beloved Rome and its 
fast-moving social life, Ovid’s more notable products 
were the Poems of Sadness and the Writings from 
Pontus. Every device of rhetoric is employed by the 
poet to soften the Roman authorities and to win a re- 
call. But all effort was unavailing, and Ovid died in 
exile. 

The works thus far alluded to would have assured 
Ovid the fame that he and all his fellow writers so 
eagerly sought. But there remains for final mention a 
work which alone would have secured him a lasting 
niche among Roman poets—a work completely written, 
though not finally revised, before his relegation to Tomi 
and the Black Sea. This was the 15 books of his Trans- 
formations, so named because the stories told therein 
(some two hundred and fifty in all) involve the fairy- 
tale type of magical change of form. Though this is no 
Vergilian or Miltonian epic of high seriousness, there 
is at least a quasi-epic in which the poet follows sub- 
stantially an order of chronology, from the primeval 
beginnings of things to the great metamorphosis of his 
own day, the official state deification of Julius Caesar. 

These stories, popular in the author’s own lifetime, 
remained attractive in the generations that were to fol- 
low. The Transformations was a kind of inexhaustible 
well of story, to be sampled, savored, adapted, century 
after century. Long ages that had little in the way of 
entertainment found in the poem unending interest and 
appeal. And for all his worldliness and sophistication, 
Ovid found a surprising and solid place among Chris- 
tian peoples. 

The late Edward Ken- 
nard Rand, in his Ovid and 
His Influence, points out 
how this influence became 
especially pronounced in 
the latter part of the 11th 
century, passing on into the 
12th and carrying through 
the 138th—an aetas Ovidi- 
ana, or “age of Ovid,” in the 
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designation of Ludwig Traube, the distinguished histo- 
rian of medieval studies. Elegiac comedies inspired by 
Ovid, tales, vagabond poetry and satire, romance and 
epic, the arts of love and the knightly code—all these 
pass in quick review in Rand’s fascinating study. Nor 
does he neglect the fact that the men of the Middle Ages 
rightly detected a vein of seriousness and didacticism 
under Ovid's external flippancy, so that “Ovid moralized” 
became a favorite theme, the old lines being repeated 
with instructive lessons drawn from them. Thus he 
shows us Ovid as moralist, as “theologian,” as physician, 
as magician (much as Vergil in earlier centuries had at- 
tained this last questionable distinction ). 

Dante and Chaucer at the close of the medieval 
period, Rand reminds us, are most respectful to Ovid. 
Dante places him in limbo with Homer, Horace and 
Lucan; and to Chaucer, in Troilus and Criseyde, he is 
one of a distinguished quintet: “Virgile, Ovide, Omer, 
Lucan and Stace.” The Renaissance, of course, received 
Ovid with enthusiasm; and the story of his place in 
modern poetry is long and varied. Few men who have 
written so extensively in ancient poesy have so notably 
survived, both in the preservation of their actual writ- 
ings and in the ramifications and offshoots those writings 
have produced. 

The third bimillennial in this year of our Lord 1958 
commemorates a political event with most impressive 
and far-reaching consequences. Its chief actor was a 
man whom history has come to know as Augustus and 
Octavian, but who was born Gaius Octavius, son of a 
father of the same name and of a mother known as Atia, 
who was a niece of Julius Caesar. In the intertwinings 
of historical events, he acquiesced in the assassination 
of Cicero and later was responsible for the exiling of 
Ovid to distant Tomi. 


AUGUSTUS: EMPEROR 


Grandnephew of the dictator Julius Caesar and later 
his heir, Gaius Octavius displayed early a capacity for 
political maneuvering in those troubled days of the last 
century before Christ. Cicero for a time thought of him 
as a temporarily useful agent for saving the republic, 
the orator’s dearest dream: “The youth,” he said, “is to 
be lauded, honored and dismissed.” But the young 
Octavian, just twenty in 43 B.C., was far more astute 
and able than many of his contemporaries, the veteran 
Cicero included, had deemed possible. 

In the brief, five-month “war at Mutina,” ending in 
43 B.C., Octavian, along with the consuls of the year, 
Hirtius and Pansa, brought about the defeat of Mark 
Antony. But the Roman Senate, whose agent Octavian 
had been, refused him due recognition. This he later 
gained by military force; and, sensing with extraordi- 
nary acumen the path of political expediency, he came 
to terms in the same year with Mark Antony and the 
latter’s associate, Marcus Lepidus. 

The setting for this historical act, so pregnant of 
future world destinies, was an island in the river Renus, 
near Bononia, where the three leaders laid the ground- 
work of what has come to be called the Second Tri- 
umvirate—“triumvirs for the settlement of the common- 
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wealth”—for a period of five years. This action was 
given legal recognition on November 27 of the same 
year, and the triumvirs were endowed with almost ab- 
solute powers. 

Much was to occur before the final amalgamation of 
all powers of state in the hands of Octavian himself— 
further political maneuvering, military victories at Phi- 
lippi and Actium, the conferring of the title of Augustus 
by the Senate in 27 B.C., the granting the the tribunitial 
authority for life in 23 B.C. Yet, in a very real sense, 
these events stem from the cementing of the Second 
Triumvirate in 43 B.C. Historians often reckon the 
“reign of Augustus” from that date until his death in 
14 A.D.; and historians of Roman literature, as we have 
seen, end the “Ciceronian age” in the same year and 
begin the “Augustan age.” 


THE SILVER AGE 


Under Octavian, Rome entered upon a new era, 
that of the “principate” or empire. It was to be the last, 
yet most influential, phase in the life of a nation that 
had begun as a monarchy, had been transformed into 
a republic, and was now transfusing its ancient tradi- 
tions and forms in a new and very different political 
entity. The alchemist of the change was the Emperor 
Augustus. 

St. Augustine, in his monumental City of God (Bk. III 
c.13), lists a great series of cruel civil conflicts among 
the Romans, which finally, he says, brought about the 
advent of “a second Caesar, later styled Augustus, in 
whose reign Christ was born.” It was in the reign of 
Tiberius, stepson of Augustus, that the Saviour was 
crucified. 

Historians and biographers are not agreed—nor will 
they, perhaps, ever agree—in their appraisal of Gaius 
Julius Caesar Octavianus Augustus, whose shrewd and 
calculating moves 2,000 years ago brought about the 
Second Triumvirate and ultimately laid the foundations 
of the great Roman Empire. His reign restored peace 
and prosperity to a world weary of a century of strife. 
His “reforms” look like a genuine effort to renovate and 
remake a society shattered and demoralized. His paci- 
fication and ordering of the Mediterranean world con- 
tributed, in a human way, to the relative ease of in- 
tercommunication between place and place that was to 
be so conducive to the spread of the Church of Christ. 
The political system he established survived long, and 
left an ineradicable tradition to the West; while its 
offshoot in the East remained a bastion of Greek culture 
until the fall of Constantinople at the hands of the 
Turks in 1453. 

Cicero, Ovid, Augustus—all three stand out in the 
event-crammed year of 43 B.C., two thousand years 
ago. It is a sobering, yet a challenging experience for 
us, “the heirs of all ages,” to examine into what their 
lives have meant for all the generations that have suc- 
ceeded them, and to ask wherein we have profited from 
their legacy to us and wherein failed to profit. For what 
we are and what we ambition are not of today alone— 
but of today in the rich and varied legacy of the people 
and the events of the past. 
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Paul A. Doyle 


Evelyn Waugh’s writing is the opinion that his 

Catholicism has weakened his literary work and 
reduced his genius and artistry to mere stylistic com- 
petence. He was a great writer, this opinion goes, in 
his early productions, but since he became a partisan, 
a propagandist, he has lost his youthful skill and talent. 
In the words of Kathleen Nott, Waugh’s “satirical novels 
are artistically successful because they are written out- 
side the scope of Catholic dogmatism” (The Emperor's 
Clothes, Indiana Univ. Press, 1954, p. 310). 

The father of this belief that Catholicism has ruined 
Waugh’s genius was Edmund Wilson. Wilson had re- 
viewed Waugh’s first six novels ecstatically. He had re- 
marked that Decline and Fall and Vile Bodies were the 
only stories of the time written in England that could 
be compared to the high level of Hemingway’s work. 
Wilson had even asserted that Waugh was the greatest 
comic genius in the English language since Bernard 
Shaw. What then caused Edmund Wilson to change his 
tune? The answer: Brideshead Revisited, published at 
the end of 1945. 

Writing in the New Yorker for January 5, 1946, Wil- 
son confessed that Brideshead Revisited was a “bitter 
blow” to him. Wilson then proceeded to attack the 
novel; and while he accused it of being unreal and 
snob-obsessed, his real objection was to the religious 
element in the book. It was quite clear from his review 
that he did not understand the force of God’s grace 
working in the characters, and it was also quite clear 
that he is unsympathetic to a Catholic theme. This 
antagonism to things Catholic is the core of Wilson’s 
rejection of Brideshead. This antagonism to things 
Catholic is the core of many critics’ rejection of Evelyn 
Waugh. 


THE WRATH OF THE CRITICS 


To study the critical work on Evelyn Waugh is to be 
amazed and astounded at the lack of sympathy for and 
understanding of a Catholic religious theme. Some in- 
dication of this feeling may be gained from a few 
comments by Rose Macaulay as she discusses Brides- 
head Revisited: 


Mr. Waugh seems to equate the divine purpose, 
the tremendous fact of God at work in the universe, 


Ts MOST PREVALENT censorious judgment about 





Mr. Doyze is currently on leave from his teaching at 
Fordham University to do research on Waugh. 
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The Persecution of Evelyn Waugh 


with obedient membership in a church; the human 
spirit, if redeemed, must loyally conform to this 
church and its rules. It is perhaps an inevitable 
view for a sincere Roman Catholic, and it is not for 
those outside this communion to criticize it; but no 
less inevitably, it seems to them to reduce the for- 
midable problems of the universe and the human 
spirit to a level almost parochial. Divine purpose, 
human redemption, must flow through channels 
larger than those of any church; the impression is 
rather of an attempt to pour the ocean into a stoup. 
The interest in moral issues . . . transcends... 
loyalty to a church (Horizon, December, 1946, p. 
375). 
Miss Macaulay’s belief that it is not for those outside 
Catholicism to criticize the views of a sincere Roman 
Catholic is at least candid. She at least acknowledges 
what should not be done, though she persists in doing 
it. Most of Waugh’s other critics, however, do not even 
acknowledge that any form of anti-Catholicism should 
not be pursued. Here is Joan Griffiths writing on Waugh 
in Accent: 


In Waugh there is only the partisan spirit of fac- 
tion, cult and sect.... While the [ideal] satirist by 
his calling annihilates the stupidities of his time, his 
place and his race, by implication at least, he sug- 
gests an ideal of rational behavior or of human 
decency which is far beyond the propaganda of 
any particular creed (Spring, 1949, p. 170). 
Both Miss Macaulay and Miss Griffiths are fairly re- 
strained in their dislike of Waugh because he professes 
Catholicism. Many of the other evaluations or critical 
remarks are much more intolerant and outspoken. Louis 
Coxe decries “the religious intrusion that so embarrass- 
ingly destroys Brideshead Revisited.” One of the worst 
of all is by John Bayley in the British National Review 
for February, 1949: 


The conclusion seems to be that the novel with a 
purpose may be less revealing, less truth-telling 
than the plain tale. We have a tradition of non- 
party fiction; it would be a pity if the Catholics 
and Communists were to have all their own way in 
this country as in literary Europe. Let us hope that 
Evelyn Waugh and Graham Greene will not be 
taken too seriously and will not attract too many 
disciples. 


In fact, if a reader acquaints himself with the whole 
body of Waugh criticism, he is reminded frequently of 
the venomous and rancorous times of Know-Nothing- 
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PEOPLE AND PROFITS 


Both are needed to make 
America’s capitalism work 


EW challenges from abroad and economic readjustments at 

home make it more important than ever that our distinctive 

brand of capitalism be understood and encouraged by all 
Americans. 

America’s capitalism is a “People’s Capitalism” that must 
draw its strength from the voluntary participation of free citizens. 
About a half million men and women are owners of General Elec- 
tric. 10 million Americans—young and old, from small cities and 
large, bakers as well as bankers—have invested directly in Amer- 
ica’s businesses; another 100 million indirectly own shares through 
their insurance policies, mutual savings-bank accounts, pension 
plans, mutual funds, or other forms of investment. 


All people—not just a few—benefit when businesses earn profits. 
In America’s capitalism, the millions of men and women who have 
invested their savings in businesses may be rewarded through divi- 
dends. Millions more benefit indirectly in many ways—in their 
pension funds, or through the work of research foundations and 
charitable organizations which entrust capital to business. More 
important still, everyone benefits when profitable companies—by 
reinvesting a part of their earnings — are able to undertake the 
research and development and the expansion and modernization 
which lead to new jobs, products, and services. 


Profit is the incentive to take the bold and imaginative risks 
needed for progress. Businesses are in free, vigorous competition 
to anticipate and satisfy the needs, the wants—and even some of 
the unspoken aspirations—of the American people. Companies that 
fail to provide what people want will become profit-starved and a 
national liability. Those that succeed are the underlying resource 
of a vital civilian economy and a strong national defense. 





If you would like a copy of our 1957 Annual Report, describing 
progress for customers, share owners, employees, and the na- 
tion as a whole, please write: Dept. L2-119, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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GROCERY BOY = 

Larry Cichy is learning early how Amer- 
ica’s capitalism works—his parents gave 
him his first shares on his 11th birthday. 


Mrs. Longine Furman is typical of people 
who participate in “People’s Capitalism” 
by investing part of their savings regularly. 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


Joseph Doty, Professor of History, teaches 
about the past and invests in the future 
with shares of General Electric stock. 
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REPORTER | 
Amy Jane Bowles is one of a growing 
number of women share owners; over half 
of General Electric’s owners are women. 


Arthur Gallagher is also a G-E supplier. 
His firm is one of 45,000 which furnish 
the company with vital skills and services. 





PENSIONER 


Mary Hammond supplements her income 
from General Electric’s Pension Plan with 
dividends from General Electric stock. 
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WELDER . 


Leopold Arbour was one of 14,000 new 
General Electric owners in 1957. The num- 
ber of G-E owners increased 50% since 1952. 


Mrs. Ann Shem is one of more than 133,- 
000 employees participating in General 
Electric’s Savings and Stock Bonus Plan. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC DEALER 


Share owner Allen Merriam also owns 
one of the 400,000 independent firms which 
sell and service General Electric products. 








ism. The element of ill-will intrudes even where it has 
to be dragged in without logical appropriateness. To 
demonstrate how far this religious antagonism has de- 
veloped, just two illustrations will suffice. In reviewing 
The Loved One in the Pacific Spectator, Dixon Wecter 
was enraged because Waugh had ridiculed California 
burial customs. Wecter retorted “To Waugh, a lad from 
Finchley Common who dearly loves a lord, and who as 
Oxford undergraduate was plucked from the bonfire of 
juvenile atheism by the fastidious hand of Father 
D’Arcy, Americans are a pretty rum lot. . . .” Wecter 
was so infuriated that he even charged Waugh with be- 
ing a “heavy-footed” satirist. Here was passion gallop- 
ing uncontrollably away, for whatever else he might be 
called, Waugh is just the opposite of a “heavy-footed” 
satirist. 

The second example is from a book review by H. R. 
Trevor-Roper in the New Statesman. Trevor-Roper, a 
university tutor in modern history, is reviewing two 
Catholic books on Elizabethan England, one of which 
is about the Jesuit martyr Robert Southwell. Amazingly 
—for Evelyn Waugh has no connection with these books 
and has not been mentioned previously—Trevor-Roper 
ends his review: “Come unto us, say the Roman clergy, 
follow me, says Mr. Evelyn Waugh (for in the intel- 
lectual emptiness of modern English Catholicism only 
the snob-appeal is left) . . . and join the old English 
recusants in their armigerous tombs.” 


WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS 


From the foregoing critiques one may see how 
Waugh has been identified with Catholicism and how 
he has frequently been severely treated because of his 
Catholicism. There are many other criticisms of Waugh 
based on the type of thinking which has just been men- 
tioned. 

Evelyn Waugh, of course, is quite capable of defend- 
ing himself, and in one of his letters to the New States- 
man against British birth-control exponent Marie Stopes 
—written two years before Brideshead Revisited—he has 
neatly summed up the reason for attacks on himself 
which were to come eventually from Edmund Wilson 
and many other critics: “The days of Titus Oates and 
Lord George Gordon are still very near. . . . There are 
still plenty of people about for whom the word ‘Cath- 
olic’ acts as a drug stupifying all mental processes.” 

In addition to the current damn-Waugh-the-Catholic 
feeling among critics, there is a commonly accepted be- 
lief about Waugh’s religion, which is found not only 
among non-Catholics, but also among Catholics. This 
is the belief that Waugh is not really a “good” or 
“proper” Catholic. 

Even from the earliest days of his writing career, 
Waugh has not been well received by many of his 
coreligionists. In 1933, for example, the London Tablet 
put Waugh in the category of those “whose writings 
make their fellow Catholics wish that either they did 
not write or were not known as Catholics.” The Tablet 
even gave some solace to Marie Stopes—whom Waugh 
had mocked in Black Mischief—by printing a letter from 
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her in which she said in part: “I am glad that a Roman 
Catholic should be dealt with by Roman Catholics in 
the trenchant fashion you have done.” 

Books such as Edinund Campion and Helena have 
been widely applauded in Catholic circles, but many 
Catholics persist in the belief that Waugh’s novels are 
not “preachy” ern that they are “dark and de- 
featist” in attitude; that they are not as explicit about 
the faith as they should be; that they are not as de- 
corous as they should be. 


QUESTION OF GOOD FAITH 


Doubts about Waugh’s Catholicism, however, 
reached their zenith with the publication of Donat 
O’Donnell’s influential essay “The Pieties of Evelyn 
Waugh” (Maria Cross, Oxford Univ. Press, 1952), 
O’Donnell’s views have come to be widely quoted. His 
views are essentially these: Waugh has his own per- 
sonal system of religious belief, which is joined with 
“romanticism and a class loyalty” in such a way that his 
Catholicism is “superimposed” upon this adolescent 
romanticism and worship of the aristocracy. Anyone 
reading O’Donnell’s essay could certainly question the 
good faith of Waugh’s conversion to Catholicism. 
O’Donnell—whether he wished to or not—has seemingly 
made Waugh’s religion a matter of child-wish emotion, 
a distorted religion, a religion that Waugh does not 
really know too well, that is not really an inherent part 
of his being. Certainly there is romanticism and a pref- 
erence for the aristocracy in Waugh, but to imply that 


Waugh simply united Catholicism with these two ele- 


ments—casually taking up Catholicism because it is 
associated in his mind with the old families and an- 
cestral romanticism—is to make an implication with no 
basis in fact. 

In his writings on Catholicism (for example, his 
polemical letters in the Spectator) Waugh has shown a 
keen knowledge of his religious faith and indicated that 
his acceptance of it was not a mere romantic fancy. 
Writing in the London Daily Express in 1930, the year 
of his conversion and fifteen years before Brideshead 
Revisited, Waugh maintained: 

Civilization . . . came into being through Chris- 
tianity. . . . It is no longer possible, as it was in the 
time of Gibbon, to accept the benefits of civiliza- 
tion and at the same time to deny the supernatural 
basis on which it rests. . . . Christianity exists in its 
most complete and vital form in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. I do not mean any impertinence to 
the many devout Anglicans and Protestants who 
are leading lives of great devotion and benevo- 
lence; . . . it seems to me a necessary sign of com- 
pleteness and vitality in a religious body that its 
teachings shall be coherent and consistent. If its 
own mind is not made up, it can hardly hope to 
withstand disorder from outside. 

All of Evelyn Waugh’s discussions of his religion have 
indicated the sound logic, reasonableness and ortho- 
doxy of his belief. From these discussions it can be 
seen that Waugh knows his religion well and is able 
to expound the doctrines of his faith clearly and thor- 
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oughly. It is indeed tragic that an overemphasis on and 
misreading of Brideshead Revisited should be allowed 
to convey an impression that Waugh’s Catholicism is an 
unthinking—almost adolescent—religious emotionalism. 

In his latest novel, The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold, 
Waugh, by his own admission, identifies Pinfold with 
himself. In the course of the novel, various fantastic, 
ridiculous and obviously untrue charges are made 
against Pinfold by his enemies. He is accused, for ex- 
ample, of being a dope fiend and an alcoholic. He is 
accused of shirking in the war (everyone knows, of 
course, that Waugh had an outstanding war record). 
Among the accusations brought by his enemies against 
Pinfold is also the charge that he is insincere about 
religion. This allegation is made twice in the novel. 
“{Pinfold’s] religious profession was humbug, assumed 
in order to ingratiate himself with the aristocracy”; and 
again, “[Pinfold] doesn’t really believe in his religion, 
you know. He just pretends to because he thinks it 
aristocratic. It goes with being Lord of the Manor.” 
Thus Waugh takes cognizance of O’Donnell’s charge 
and equates it with the drug addiction, war-shirking 
and other absurd accusations made against him. Waugh 


is obviously angered by O’Donnell’s theory, and with 
considerable justification. 

It would appear that because of his religion Evelyn 
Waugh is buffeted from both sides. On the one hand, 
his Catholicism is said to weaken his artistry, to reduce 
his genius; on the other hand, he is censured for not 
really being a normal Catholic, for not genuinely ac- 
cepting his religion for itself, but using it simply as an 
emotional support to his snobbism, a mere decoration - 
added to the baronial trappings of his mind. From all 
of this one might, not illogically, conclude that Waugh 
would have suffered much less in literary reputation 
and prestige if he had embraced no religion at all. 

One who is familiar with life as it is might certainly 
have suspected that Waugh would be attacked for his 
religious profession by those who are antagonistic to 
a spiritual view of the world and its problems. One 
might even—unfortunately—have expected that such at- 
tacks and animosities would be numerous and command 
a considerable following. One would, however, have 
certainly been loath to suspect that Evelyn Waugh’s 
religion would be misunderstood, misrepresented and 
attacked even among his own. 





Student Creative Writing 


Sister M. Scholastica 


TUDENTS WHO COME to my creative-writing classes 
come for several reasons. The first is a genuine 
desire on their part to have the opportunity to 

write what seems significant to them. Usually they 
think it is just for the method of writing that they are 
coming, since they believe that they know a good deal 
more about life than I do. They are living their life 
now, they reason, while I must have already used mine 
up. They are looking for the tools of expression, they 
think; subject matter they are sure they already have. 

The second reason is that an advanced writing class 
is required for all English majors. That reason speaks 
for itself. 

The third is that somewhere in their grade-school or 
high-school life some teacher has encouraged them. 
They have had a little experience with writing, and 
they would like to know whether or not they really can 
write. 

For the few, a fourth reason for enrolling in a 
creative-writing class is the realization, the actual con- 
viction, that they can write, and the knowledge that 
unless they place themselves under some fixed obliga- 
tion, they will follow the line of least resistance and 





SisTER ScHotastica teaches in the English Department 
of Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kans. 
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allow someone else to tell their generation’s stories 
simply because they are too undisciplined to do so. 

With these four groups, the teacher begins her 
semester's work. Neither she nor her students know 
what will unfold in the weeks that follow. Both, how- 
ever, soon become aware of the fact that they are part- 
ners in a process that is going to create something; and 
that some of the things created can never really be 
measured in terms of actual value seen. As with all 
things of the spirit (and writing is one of them), there 
is no real quantitative measure. 


LEARNING VALUES 


If one were to start at the bottom of the scale and 
build upward, the first rung on the value ladder would 
be the student’s realization of the wonderful world of 
words. It is in savoring, as well as knowing, words that 
the reader begins his ascent to the realm of truth. So, 
too, does the writer. It is in the formation of an ac- 
curate word sense that the student gets his first value 
from his creative-writing course. He knows that it is 
good usage of words to write: 

The pink Sabbath-child lies asleep 
A dream tiptoes in 

On silent socks 

To lay a picture book 
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On the child’s memory. 

From out the silver-blue pages 
Pop dancing fairy colors 

Of fantasy and make-believe. 


He knows it is worth while simply to record this sight: 


Sprinkling glistened 
In evening sun 

On spider silk 

When day was done. 


These four lines, called “Spider Silk Woven Glistening,” 
were the result of a walk in the campus rock garden 
at twilight. A value? Yes—simply for the sake of beauty 
there expressed. 

The student learns that to carve a picture in words 
is to re-create an unforgettable experience with a thing 
of beauty and to make the reader desire to read on. He 
may do this in the opening paragraph of a story: 


The sagging, weatherbeaten gate showed silver 
in the starlight, its scarred places smoothed from 
sight by the magic of the moon. A cricket sounded 
monotonously from the pasture down by the woods, 
and somewhere an owl uttered its lonely cry. All 
else was still, except for the occasional creak of the 
gate when the woman leaned too heavily against 
it as she gazed down the winding dirt road. Here, 
too, the moon had worked its miracle, and there 
were no ruts tonight; no ditches, no half-erased 
tire tracks. Now it was a fairy way, an elfin path 
on which anyone or anything might suddenly ap- 
pear. Tonight it had become a link with the rest of 
the world that lay out there somewhere, down the 
mountain and far away—a world, she imagined, 
where there must be light, laughter and love. A 
place where people were together and well-fed, 
and didn’t have to care whether winter would ever 
come again. Vic’s world. 


With words a student has shaped the beginning of a 
life’s story. This student has developed what Ruskin 
called “the seeing eye.” 

I believe that we teachers of English are all aware 
of the importance of words as the medium through 
which we communicate meanings in our world. We 
train students to be careful of them, and we warn stu- 
dents of the power they give and the limitations they 
place on the writer. It is a truism to say that a man is 
somewhat limited by the medium of his art. Words 
are the writer's medium, the medium by which he ex- 
presses meaning about the common matter of all the 
arts—man. To know the medium, then, is tremendously 
valuable for the creative writer, but to know the matter 
is even more important. Actually, the medium and the 
matter are not mutually exclusive, but are rather two 
parts of the whole creation: of the poem, the essay, the 
story or the play. But the logical division into matter 
and manner is common talk in our classes on creative 
writing. 

A realization of the wonder of words and an increas- 
ing artistry in their use as the medium of expressing 
content cannot be the only value a student receives. If 
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he is to be a great student writer, he must gain stil] 4 


more. He must look at what he uses his words for; he 
must sound the depths of the material he is using. And 
his material is humanity in a universe with beginning 
and end, birth and death; with values timeless as 
eternity. Here in the matter of his writing comes his 
greatest potential value: for he must come to see in 
man more than he has ever seen before. 


LIFE IS THE MATTER 


We expect a writer to deal in human terms with 
human situations, human conflicts, human emotions, 
human desires and fulfilment. We read Thurber’s “The 
Dog That Bit People,” not to find out about dogs, but 
about people. Chesterton’s “Little Birds That Won't 
Sing” tells us of humanity, not of birds; and Walt 
Kelly's swamp folk in “Pogo” are dear, not just for 
themselves, but for their revelations about the world 
of man. Because we look at life squarely, we accept as 
possible the idea that man may be thwarted in the 
gaining of his desires. But that man must necessarily be 
thwarted we deny, when we set man in his back- 
ground of creation in a world created by God. So cer- 
tain are we about this that we frequently re-echo the 
words of the psalmist, “What is man?”; and our answer 
determines our treatment of the common material of 
all the arts—human nature. 

In order to gain this highest value from a creative- 
writing course—this response to life and its questions, 
this realistic appraisal of the problems of life—a student 
must come to understand that what he creates has con- 
sequences, that he is responsible for the value of his 
theme and that his answers or responses to life will al- 
ways grow. 

I still remember well my own first classes in creative 
writing, when my teacher asked me if I thought the 
problem of evil was a very strong problem in the minds 
of men. In my sophomoric wisdom I answered naively: 
“Not much—I think people take it in their stride.” She 
looked pityingly at me and said: “My dear child, you 
have led a very sheltered life.” My cheeks burned with 
the humiliation; but by my senior year I had realized 
how right she was. Now I know better than ever not to 
say so innocently what I said then. Now I know that 
among the very themes I am going to find in my stu- 
dent papers, one of the main questions will be “why’- 
why to pain and suffering, why to disappointment, why 
to disillusionment, why to sin. 

Unless the student is growing in his own response to 
life, he will not know how to answer such a series of 
“whys” artistically or intellectually or morally. 


FINDING THE RIGHT ANSWERS 


Writers create scenes, people, themes, actions, re- 
flections. They present problems, conflicts and moments 
of great intensity. They also write the endings to the 
very processes they have set in motion. Surely a funda- 
mental value to be partially realized in a creative- 


writing course is the understanding that only insofar as | 


the writer has the true vision of life will he be able to 
present life clearly and truly to his readers. Life does 
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not always end happily. A writer must know that. Life 
can end gloriously happy. He must know that too. 
There is something to be said for knowing how the 
life came to be unhappy or happy; and the telling of 
that story in verse or in prose is the business of the 
creative writer. As Chesterton says, “a novel is not a 
book of philosophy, but a novelist surely must have a 
philosophy of life if he is to write a great novel.” I be- 
lieve that it is in giving the student the opportunity to 
write himself into a response to life, into a realization 
of its meaning and an inkling of the great vision with 
which it can be lived, that the writing course has its 
greatest value. 

In reading the college magazines we receive as ex- 
changes from other colleges and universities, I have 
noted with a certain anxiety how many of the short 
stories end in futility, in suicide. A question arises in 
my mind as to whether the writers who produce those 
stories are really facing life. Perhaps a value is missing 
—the realization that man is larger than the circum- 
stances that shape the accidentals of his life. And per- 
haps a false value is being created—that of allowing 
students to offer solutions to life’s problems contrary to 
the solutions they would try to work out if they found 
themselves actually facing those problems. 

The student will do his best by working with great 
freedom under the discipline of regular assignments, 


under the guidance of critical, sympathetic supervision, 
until finally he is ready to take his place among those 
who have a right to try to answer the question: “What 
is man, that Thou has made him a little lower than the 
angels?” For it is the writer who more than anyone 
else sketches our stature against the backdrop of time. 


YOUTH IS SERIOUS 


Youth has more dreams than anyone. Given the right 
tools and the proper invitation, he will write in large 
letters his generation’s stories. What Robert Frost says 
of poetry seems applicable to all types of writing: “The 
poem begins in delight and ends in wisdom. The figure 
is the same as that for love. No tears in the writer, no 
tears in the reader; no surprise for the writer, no sur- 
prise for the reader.” 

The young people begin to write their papers in the 
delight of shaping something new, and end their course 
in a wise appraisal of their task. They learn to know 
when to cry and when to laugh, and what is worth cry- 
ing about and worth laughing about. It is no small 
value to see into the heart of man, to know something 
of his mystery, and to share in the creation of the hap- 
piest and best moments of life. To write is to care 
about words, about people, about the world and God. 
Learning to care is the best value of the creative-writ- 
ing class. 
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State of the Question 





PRESCRIPTION FOR SURVIVAL IN THE NUCLEONIC AGE 


The first requisite for any rational system of defense is an accurate 
assessment of the dangers against which we must defend ourselves. 
Otherwise we may multiply needless precautions at one point and 
leave ourselves defenseless elsewhere. Dr. McCormick, a civil-de- 
fense worker, discusses defense against nuclear attack. 


¥en UNITED STATES Atomic Energy 
Commission published last June a 
580-page handbook prepared by the 
U. S. Department of Defense on The 
Effects of Nuclear Weapons (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, $2). The purpose 
of the document is “to describe, within 
the limitations set by national security, 
the basic phenomena and the most re- 
cent data covering the effects associated 
with the explosions of nuclear weapons.” 
Data were secured through observa- 
tions following the Nagasaki-Hiroshima 
bombings; through evaluation of test 
explosions; through experiments with 
conventional weapons and_ through 
mathematical calculations. 

The book combines technical informa- 
tion with objective scientific analysis 
and offers, in a final chapter, some gen- 
eral conclusions upon which protective 
measures might be based. The editor 
points out that the work should be use- 
ful to Government agencies “in plan- 
ning defensive measures for the protec- 
tion of civilian lives and property.” 
Familiarity with certain portions of it 
should, in turn, be useful to anyone 
who is concerned about the human is- 
sues which such protection involves. 


Two Kinds of Bombs 


The complexity of these issues is 
bound up with the characteristics of 
nuclear weapons and their consequent 
effects on men and materials. Since the 
weapons themselves differ in many ways 
from the TNT bombs of an earlier 
period, these effects cannot be predi- 
cated to any appreciable extent on, for 
example, the bombing raids of World 
War II. This means that some knowl- 
edge about the distinctive features of 
the newer weapons is essential to an ap- 
preciation of current warnings about 
them—warnings which, if not properly 
understood, may sound more like alarm- 
ist propaganda than the results of scien- 
tific deliberation. 
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As a matter of fact, the concern of 
the experts who are attempting to inter- 
pret these matters stems from their 
familiarity with the composition of the 
two types of weapons and the conse- 
quent differences in explosive results. 

In the detonation of the conventional 
(TNT) bomb, nearly all the released 
energy appears immediately as heat 
energy. The explosion produces ex- 
tremely hot gases which move outward 
with very great force. Their concen- 
trated effect on people and property is 
characterized by a violent bursting (the 
blast) which pushes away surrounding 
objects, both human and material, and 
reduces them to ruins. The radius of 
such a blast corresponds, in general, to 
the explosive power of the bomb itself; 
so that beyond a given distance even 
the most vulnerable objects are at least 
relatively safe. 

The nuclear weapon, on the other 
hand, presents a very different picture. 
The same mass of explosive releases 
energy of a much higher order of mag- 
nitude, and its explosion is correspond- 
ingly more devastating. Its total energy 
can form a variety of combinations and 
divides itself three ways: the explosion 
itself, i.e., the blast effect; the thermal 
radiation (light and heat) which results 
from excessively high temperatures; the 
radioactive fallout or nuclear radiation, 
both initial and residual. While the 
blast portion of the released energy may 
be relatively localized, the other forms 
(the radiations) can travel great dis- 
tances through the air. The destructive 
potential of the whole is thus extended 
many miles beyond ground zero. 

Any discussion of the hazards which 
accompany this spreading of thermal 
radiation and radioactivity is per se 
highly technical. At the same time, the 
human import of the total problem is 
such that certain aspects of it come 
squarely within the province and the 
responsibility of the philosophers, the 





social scientists, the members of the 
“dedicated” professions, whose major 
concern is with the happiness of in. 
dividual human beings. 

Bodily injuries associated with nuclear 
explosions fall into three main categor- 
ies: blast, heat, radiation. The first of 
these, the blast effects, are similar to 
those caused by conventional high ex- 
plosives; the second, the burns, are the 
results of the air-borne thermal energy 
which characterizes the nuclear bomb; 
the third, the radioactivity, represents 
“an entirely new source of casualties in 
warfare.” 

Perhaps not too much need be said 
here about the blast effects of the nu- 
clear bomb, since the resulting damage 
to persons and to buildings in the blast 
area is essentially the same as that pro- 
duced by any high-powered explosive. 


Heat Damage 


The phenomena associated with ther- 
mal radiation, on the contrary, lead to 
new and different problems—people are 
burned and fires are started at consider- 
able distances from ground zero. In fact, 
the heat energy released from a one- 
megaton weapon (air-burst) is of suf- 
ficient intensity to cause moderately 
severe burns of exposed skin as far as 
twelve miles from the bomb site. (A 
megaton here means the equivalent of 
a million tons of TNT.) This same ener- 
gy, since it is air-borne, can start fires 
at points considerably removed from its 
source, and these fires can spread rapid- 
ly among the debris produced by the 
blast. 

Such disturbances are accounted for 
by the intensity of the thermal radiation 
and the speed with which the heat is 
generated. When this heat comes into 
contact with any material object, ani- 
mate or inanimate, a three-way distribu- 
tion takes place: part of the radiation 
may be reflected or turned back; part 
of it will be absorbed, and body burns 
or fires will result; the remainder, if any, 
will pass through the object and ulti- 
mately fall on other materials. Of these 
three dispositions, it is the second—the 
absorption—which produces added heat 
and causes serious damage, both to peo- 
ple and to property. 

These data, among others, serve to re- 
inforce certain suggestions (some of 
them already well-publicized) on pro- 
tective measures. For one thing, theory, 
experience and observation continue to 
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show that “the intervention of any 
shadow-producing object will decrease 
the extent of injury” from thermal radia- 
tion. Light-colored clothing usually af- 
fords considerable protection, since light 
colors reflect radiation. Dark fabrics, on 
the contrary, tend to absorb heat rays, 
thus causing further generation of heat 
and additional burns. 

In the Nagasaki-Hiroshima experi- 
ence, there were many cases in which 
individuals were burned through black 
garments but not through white ones 
worn at the same time. Printed or striped 
material often became charred in the 
black portions of the design but not in 
the white. In line with this same prin- 
ciple, the shadow of a tree, a utility pole 
or a building sometimes offered an ap- 
preciable degree of protection to per- 
sons in open spaces and in the path of 
thermal rays. Without such protection, 
the human body is evidently more sus- 
ceptible to skin burns; material objects 
are more likely to become charred or 
scorched; combustible substances are in 
greater danger of igniting. With even a 
minimum amount of protection, the in- 
cidence of injury and destruction should 
be reduced to some extent. 

In spite of their obvious importance, 
these facts about blast and heat seem, at 
times, to be obscured by a third (and 





more widely discussed) property of the 
newer bombs—the radioactivity which is 
unique to this type of weapon. Though 
the subject is a highly technical one, cer- 
tain facts are, by this time, quite com- 
monly known. Among these are the dis- 
turbing facts that nuclear radiations can 
travel (they are windborne) many miles 
from ground zero, and that gamma rays 
(physically identical with high-energy 
x-rays) can penetrate many thicknesses 
of material. Moreover, the radiations can 
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retain their potential for contamination 
over varying time spans. Residual ma- 
terial can remain suspended in the air 
for periods ranging from days to years. 
Traveling back to the earth’s surface, 
this material contaminates soil and water 
as well as any bodies, human or other- 
wise, with which it comes in contact. 


Radiation 


The human implications of contam- 
ination were illustrated by the accident 
that occurred in March, 1957 in the lab- 
oratory of the W. H. Kellogg Company 
on the outskirts of Houston. Two radio- 
active pellets, each scarcely bigger than 
the head of a kitchen match, were frac- 
tured as they fell out of a cartridge 
which contained a shipment of ten. The 
radioactive particles thus released were 
carried, first by air currents and then by 
people, until the contamination had 
spread to several parts of a 100-square- 
mile area. The resulting situation, 
“blown out of proportion by anxiety and 
by public ignorance of the fiercely tech- 
nical and controversial subject of radia- 
tion... threw fear into hundreds of 
people.” This fear led friends and neigh- 
bors to shun the families involved, long 
after the decontamination process was 
completed. 

The fact that the victims of radioac- 
tivity or fallout may not know that they 
are its victims until the damage is done 
undoubtedly adds to the fear. The radia- 
tions are not obvious to the senses; they 
can neither be seen nor felt. Their de- 
tection calls for the use of special instru- 
ments which measure and register total 
accumulated exposure within a given 
area. Without such instruments, human 
beings cannot know, with any degree of 
certainty, the extent of the dangers 
which surround them. Thus “the injur- 
ious effects of nuclear radiations from a 
nuclear bomb represent a phenomenon 
which is completely absent from con- 
ventional explosions.” Radiation injuries 
were rare occurrences prior to the Naga- 
saki-Hiroshima experience. They were 
not an accompaniment of normal living 
and of the normal use of radiation in 
medical diagnosis and therapy, beyond 
the more or less isolated injuries suf- 
fered by radiologists and laboratory per- 
sonnel. 

In the light of scientific findings such 
as these, the practical protective meas- 
ures which may be resorted to in the 
event of nuclear warfare assume new 








Ideal Books 
for May 


Our Lady of Lourdes 

Monsignor Joseph Deery. This moving 
story of Bernadette Soubirous is illus- 
trated with over 70 photographs. Our 
Lady of Lourdes will take a premier 
place among the many scholarly works 
on this inspiring subject. $4.50 


Christ, Our Lady 
and the Church 


Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P. Translated by 
Henry St. John, O.P. “A closely rea- 
soned excursion through ecumenical 
theology by way of examining the roles 
of Our Lord and His Blessed Mother in 


relation to the Church.” —Jubilee 
$2.50 


Our Lady, Queen 


of the Religious Life 

Louis Colin, C.SS.R. Translated by 
Sister Maria Constance and Sister Ag- 
nes Thérése this work shows Mary as 
the ideal of the religious life because 
in her person is found all that charac- 
terizes the religious state. $3.75 
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Mary in the 


Documents of the Church 


Paul F. Palmer, S.J. “A collection of 
documents, or extracts therefrom, re- 
lating to Mary and her place in the 
plan of salvation . . . A useful book 
especially for seminary and rectory 
libraries.” —Catholic Monthly Review 

$2.25 


Little Office of the 


Blessed Virgin Mary 

Latin-English. Revised by Augustine 
Bea, S.J. Translated by Aurelian Scharf, 
O.F.M. This text was approved by Pius 
XII for use by religious congregations 
and Marian sodalities. The present 
edition is printed in large, clear type 
and includes the Office of the oy? 
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A Retreat With Our Lady 
Charles Pollos $1.50 


The Imitation of Mary 
Thomas a Kempis Paper $1.25 
Cloth $2.50 
Hail Mary 

$2.50 
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Vocations 











THE 
BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 
FATHERS 


invite you to become 
a priest or brother- 
adorer in an ideal vo- 
cation of prayer and 
action. 





*Perpetual Exposition—day and night. 
°Every kind of Apostolate to make Our 
Lord in the Eucharist better known and 
loved throughout the world. 
*Prepare at Eymard Seminary’s accredited 
College. It is never too late. Special 
courses for those who have had little or 
no Latin. Full and partial scholarships 
available. 

For information write: 


Eymard Seminary, Hyde Park, N. Y. 


HOW TO TELL IF YOU 
SHOULD BE A PRIEST 





Have you ever wondered Do I 
have a vocation? ... Can I be a 
priest? . . . Would I be a good 
priest? If you have, you will find 
great help in a brief booklet writ- 
ten especially for young men like 
yourself, facing a decision that 
can change your entire life. This 
booklet tells about the Holy Cross 
Fathers who serve Christ “across 
the world” as parish priests, for- 
eign missioners, priest-teachers, 
and home missioners. Its plain, 
direct language will help you take 
the best road to serving Christ. 
Simply write to 


HOLY CROSS FATHERS 
North Easton, Massachusetts 





The Sisters of Charity of Providence in- 
vite young women fo a life dedicated to 
God's service in classrooms, hospitals, homes 
for the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes 
of the poor. Peace and happiness are to be 
found in this apostolate. Without obligation 
write for information to: Sister Lawrence, 
East Nine-Ninth Ave., Spokane 4, Wash. 





Holy Cross Brothers 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


College men and high-school 

Christ as a Brother in teach- 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can _ serve 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions. etc. For 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana 
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and increasing importance. The final 
section of the Defense Department’s re- 
port embraces a discussion of two cate- 
gories of protection against weapons ef- 
fects; they may be summed up as “dis- 
tance” and “shielding.” Conclusions are 
limited to principles only: “There is no 
intention of recommending the adop- 
tion of particular procedures.” 


Distance and Shielding 


According to these conclusions, it is 
necessary (for protective purposes) 
either to get beyond the reach of the 
effects, or to provide protection against 
them within their radius of damage. 
“The first principle, that of distance, de- 
termines the Civil Defense concept of 
evacuation from potential target areas.” 


| The second, the principle of shielding, 


calls for the provision and use of protec- 
tive construction, that is, either specially 
designed shelters which will withstand a 
specified pressure, or modification of 
existing structures to increase their re- 
sistance to blast, heat and radiation. Im- 
plementation of these principles is a 
complex process which does not come 
within the scope of the publication 
under consideration here; it belongs to 
another group of experts and calls for 
both a different approach and a different 
focus. 

Likewise, the psychological problems 
and the human involvements which nu- 
clear warfare could engender are sub- 
jects for equally painstaking study. Ex- 
amination of the emotional demands of 
such warfare, were it to become a 
reality, falls within the province of the 
experts in human behavior. According 
to some of these experts, “preparedness 
for the emotional aspects of disaster is of 
the same long-range pattern as is pre- 
paredness for the inevitable crises of 
everyday living.” If this is the case, then 
the focal point of such preparedness 
might well be that courage which is 
among man’s native endowments and 
which makes it possible for him to deal 
with “the dangers and labors of human 
life.” 

The principal act of such courage is 
the act of endurance, an act which de- 
serves high priority at a time when men 
and nations may be facing a long period 
of stress and uncertainty, and when nu- 
clear energy in all of its ramifications 
(constructive and destructive) holds a 
position of prominence in the plans and 
programs of world powers. 


Within the framework of current his- 
tory, this endurance can perhaps be 
identified with man’s ability to live and 
work under some degree of justifiable 
uncertainty and apprehension about his 
own and his nation’s survival. This, in 
turn, calls for the kind of steadfastness 
which belongs to courage and which 
leads men to think beforehand about im- 
pending dangers and how to meet them. 
This has to be, since courage “is not 
about sudden occurrences,” even though 
it is, in fact, displayed chiefly in sudden 
dangers. 

One thing is certain. Courage implies 
firmness of purpose and a positive mo- 
tivation for whatever action is taken in 
the face of danger and of the fear which 
danger engenders. This same courage 
implies not only conviction about the 
“rightness” of the action itself, but also 
certitude (which the dictionary defines 
quite simply as “a faith or belief so 
strong that it resists all attack”) about 
the principles that are at stake—prin- 
ciples for which it is worth while to live 
and to suffer, and perhaps to die. It is in 
anticipation of demands such as these 
that men are called upon to strengthen 
within themselves the virtue which 
makes them “prompt to undergo the 
dangers and support the labors of human 
life according to the demands of reason.” 


Planning Is Necessary 


Perhaps, in these days of wars and 
rumors of wars, of intercontinental 
missiles and man-made satellites, the 
world needs, as it never needed before, 
that “reasonable control and regulation” 
which so accurately outlines the role of 
courage in human life. Reasonable warn- 
ings about the effects of nuclear 
weapons should be heeded by reason- 
able people. Practical measures for the 
protection of life and property should 
be developed. Thought should be given 
to the stresses and strains which would 
threaten personal and social life in the 
event of enemy attack. 

In all such deliberations, men and na- 
tions should be mindful of the virtue 
that “strengthens a man’s mind against 
the greatest danger, which is that of 
death” and, in so doing, makes it pos- 
sible for him to be firm in withstanding 
“those things wherein it is most difficult 
to be firm, namely, in certain grave 
dangers”—not the least of which are the 
effects of atomic weapons. 

Mary J. McCormick 
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Turning Point in Catholic Maturity 


AMERICAN CLASSICS RECONSID- 
ERED: A CHRISTIAN APPRAISAL 


Edited by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. Scrib- 
ner. 307p. $4.95 


This new symposium of Father Gardi- 
ner’s is the eagerly anticipated examina- 
tion of leading American writers of a 
century ago. An important introductory 
comment by the editor prepares for the 
ten critical essays written especially for 
this volume by leading Catholic scholars. 
Each essay is documented and has a 
valuable bibliography, but most note- 
worthy—indeed something of a mile- 
stone in Catholic literary scholarship— 
are the critical interpretations them- 
selves. 

A generation ago this symposium 
would not have been possible, for the 
simple reason that ten Catholic scholars 
with the double preparation necessary 
could not have been found. Many knew 
their philosophy and the literary tradi- 
tions of Christian Europe, to be sure, 
and some others may have been special- 
ists in our native letters. But the com- 
bination—the Catholic scholar of Ameri- 
can literature—is a product of our time. 

Beyond this, the present collection 
is also something of a turning point 
toward a maturity of Catholic attitude. 
With the exception of Brownson, the 
writers here treated thought of them- 
selves as opposed to Catholicism and 
were so considered by their contempo- 
raries. But now the Catholic critic is 
mature and wise enough to see that 
far more important than the inherited 
and surface anti-Catholicism of these 
authors was their rediscovery of pro- 
found Christian truths of which the 
Church has always been the guardian. 
This is the position presented as a still- 
current challenge to American writers 
by Father Gardiner in his fine intro- 
duction. 

There is no necessary order in the 
arrangement of the essays, but it is 
proper that Robert Pollock’s treatment 
of Emerson is first. No figure of the 
New England circle is more important 
and yet more difficult for the Catholic 
reader to grasp, and the brilliant phil- 
osophic exposition here given is a re- 
markable tribute to Emerson’s perennial 
value. 

To the non-Catholic reader, the in- 
clusion of Orestes Brownson may seem 
an extension of the symposium in order 
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“to get in one of our own.” Actually 
Brownson is the most slighted major 
thinker of the 19th century, and Alvan 
Ryan properly treats him as the key 
figure to a proper understanding of New 
England intellectual life. The careful 
scholarship of this recognized Brownson 
authority (A Brownson Reader, Kenedy, 
1955) is wisely centered on the essays 
on transcendentalism Brownson wrote 
before and after his conversion so that 
it is now possible to trace the response 
of our best known Catholic thinker to 
the philosophy of his age. 

The novelists treated are Cooper, 
Hawthorne and Melville. Charles Brady 
has great affection for honest Cooper 
and communicates it in the liveliest and 
best written essay of the book. Cooper’s 
turgid style and narrative inadequacies 
are shown in sharp contrast to his mas- 
tery in the Leatherstocking creation and 
his own character as a noble Christian 
gentleman. 

Joseph Schwartz slights the impor- 
tance of Hawthorne, in my view. It is 
true that Hawthorne rejected the Cal- 
vinistic theology of his ancestors, but to 
say that he moved into the bland opti- 





mism of his Unitarian acquaintances is, 
I think, an oversimplification. Rather 
he was a solitary, absorbed in contem- 
plation of the twisted nature of man. 

Most readers will be likely to agree 
with Geoffrey Stone, who quotes Mel- 
ville on Hawthorne to show that the two 
novelists are alike in recognizing the 
dark nature of man “from whose visita- 
tions, in some shape or other, no deeply 
thinking mind is always and wholly 
free.” The treatment of Melville, which 
develops this likeness of our two major 
novelists, is one of the most convincing 
essays and serves as a capstone to 
Geoffrey Stone’s larger study of this 
major author (Melville, Sheed and 
Ward, 1949). 


Thoreau’s Walden is expertly ana- 
lyzed in Michael Moloney’s oddly titled 
chapter, “Christian Malgré Lui.” There 
are spiritual truths found in, but inde- 
pendent of, Christianity, and it adds 
little to affirm that in finding these 
Thoreau was a Christian in spite of 
himself. 

Our interest in him is that he personi- 
fies so admirably one half of the ideal 
of Christian humanism. All this is im- 
plied in Michael Moloney’s sound inter- 
pretation of Thoreau, and if his title 
implies otherwise, it is the title, not the 
essay, that is at fault. 

Although not expressly called human- 
ists, the literary historians considered 
by Mason Wade are also witnesses to 
the ideal of the humanist scholar. Of 
the four treated, Prescott and Parkman 
are shown as superior to Bancroft and 
Motley in balance, wisdom and depth 
of perception. The special pre-eminence 
of Parkman is not completely substan- 
tiated here, but those who remember 
Mason Wade's definitive studies of the 
man (The Journals of Francis Parkman, 
Harper, 1947) will fully agree with the 
judgment here reaffirmed. 

The symposium also includes essays 
on three poets, Longfellow, Poe and 
Whitman. Perhaps the most difficult 
assignment was the essay on Longfel- 
low, but Rev. Joseph O’Neill, S.J., has 
done a masterful job. The great popular 
poet of a century ago is the most ob- 
viously Christian artist of the group and 
yet is the least vital and challenging to 
the contemporary Catholic reader. The 
seeming paradox vanishes before Father 
O’Neill’s apt title, “Poet of the Feeling 
Heart,” and his discerning analysis of 
the man and his art. This essay with its 
quiet presentation of the evidence by 
which Longfellow refutes himself as 
Christian poet is one of the most telling 
judgments on the poet. 

The Poe essay, by Jeremiah Durick, 
is less satisfying to the extent that Poe 
has not been brought into the range 
of Christian values upon which the 
symposium is based. Poe does not treat 
normal subjects and themes, within or 
without the Christian spectrum. But in 
the narrow range he chose as his special 
domain—the study of the soul u- 
der extreme psychological pressure—he 
throws light on a hitherto hidden and 
dark part of life which today the Chris- 
tian as well as the psychoanalyst is im- 
pelled to consider. 

The most scholarly essay of the book 
is Ernest Sandeen’s interpretation of 
Walt Whitman. I disagree with the writ- 
er’s implication that Whitman was a 
conscious homosexual, but this is a dif- 
ference between two Whitman scholars 
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on our interpretation of the man that 
in no way alters my admiration and re- 
spect for the insights into the poetry 
this essay provides. 

That Ernest Sandeen has shown the 
poetic range of Whitman’s primitive 
consciousness is something we must all 
be thankful for. Again I would add, as 
for Thoreau’s humanism, that Whit- 
man’s primitive world is not negated by 
the Christian world but is subsumed by 
it. Father Gardiner has shown in his 
valuable introductory essay and in the 
organization of this brilliant symposium 
that Christian literature embraces much 
that knows not Christ. This is why as 
Catholic readers we accept our non- 
Catholic artists. The volume is a salu- 
tary reminder that artistic truth is in- 
cluded in the statement: “All truth is 
in the Church.” C. Carroii Ho wis 


Clues to Culture 


CULTURAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION 
By John U. Nef. Cambridge. 164p. $4 


In this little volume, which is a devel- 
opment of his Wiles Lectures given in 
1956 at the Queen’s University in Bel- 
fast, Professor Nef provides what might 
be called a discerning meta-economic 
history of industrial civilization. His 
knowledgeable, thoughtful and _pro- 
foundly reverent approach to the de- 
velopment of human culture over the 
past few centuries suggests the ap- 
proach of Herbert Butterfield or that 
of Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy. 

But there is a difference, for Pro- 
fessor Nef is a professional economic 
historian looking out from within his 
own field to explain in impassioned de- 
tail why it is that the economic history 
of man is not even an adequate partial 
history of man. This is so because in 
man’s activities what on one side is eco- 
nomic, on the other side is a mysterious 
derivative of the most complex and un- 
economic social and cultural develop- 
ments. 

The germ of modern industrial life 
is found by the author in the movement 
toward quantitative precision which 
marks the Renaissance and especially 
the latter half of the 16th century. The 
drive in Western society toward the ex- 
act regularization of time which cul- 
minated in the promulgation of the 
Gregorian calendar in 1582 is one of the 
well-chosen instances of interest in exact 
quantification which support this thesis. 

A new calendar is not promulgated 
just because one person or a small group 
of persons is burning with the idea of 
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Xavier University 


Founded in 1831, Xavier University is the oldest Catholic college 
in the Northwest Territory. More than 3,800 students enrolled in 
graduate and undergraduate programs in liberal arts and sciences 
and business administration. Special programs: Honors Course, 
General Studies, Hispanic Studies. Army R.O.T.C. 


Victory Parkway 


Cincinnati 7, Ohio 


Jesuit Colleges and Universities 


ALABAMA 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 


Departments 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-A ROTC 


University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver)............... LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT 

SPEED UO MIVELBIEY 6.6 6.0 0:66 o.0i0 000 sieces LAS-G 

ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago)......... LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 

LOUISIANA 


Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-A ROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) ....LAS-G-AROTC 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 
MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
AS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-E-SC 
St. Louis University 


LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA Departments 
The Creighton University (Omaha). .LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse)....... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 

University of Scranton........ LAS-G-AROTC 

WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 

Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
Wheeling College 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 
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calendar reform. Somehow, society must 
be “ripe” for it. And this ripeness in 
the 16th century was associated with 
new developments in arithmetical cal- 
culation, new attitudes toward geog- 
raphy and geometry (“earth-measure- 
ment”), the beginnings of modern sta- 
tistical population studies, not to men- 
tion the new astronomy of Copernicus 
and Galileo, and other stirrings. 

Professor Nef is careful to state that 
the trends he studies have very deep 
roots in the past and that his 16th- and 
17th-century points of focus are not al- 
ways so much new departures as in- 
tensifications of activities initiated ear- 
lier in more tentative or halting forms. 
Nevertheless, it would seem that, had 
he used the work which Moody, Boeh- 
ner, Bochanski and others have done 
on medieval logic, he would have ad- 
justed his focus somewhat. 

Their work has shown that much of 
medieval scholastic philosophy—which 
to this day is quite unknown to almost 
all neo-scholastics, who read only cer- 
tain medieval theologians—was a highly 
quantifying mechanism. It provided 
perhaps the greatest and most pervasive 
single impetus for quantification in 





Miss Dotan, who will contribute 
each month an annotated selec- 
tion of the best in paperbacks, is 
in charge of the paperback section 
of the Macy’s Bookstore in New 
York. : 











Western cultural history and, what is 
more, for the quantification of man’s ap- 
proach to language and thought itself. 

Some of the most valuable chapters 
in this book have to do with the inter- 
action of technology and spirituality. 
The author traces with patient acumen 
the way in which Christian charity was 
more infused into man’s external life 
after the Renaissance as notions of “hu- 
manity” (in the sense of forbearance 
and kindness) began to become real, if 
not universally operative, in political 
and social and finally economic life, and 
as the concept of “civilization” (the 
earliest record we have of the word is 
from the year 1757) became diffused. 

The treatment of the spirituality of 
St. Francis de Sales, the new foreign 
missions (so different in spirit from the 
Crusades), and the emergence of the 
French salon, where autocrats and wits 
and Monsieur Vincent (de Paul) could 
mingle and influence one another, pro- 
vides solid food for reflection. So, too, 
does the treatment of the opening of 
modern society to woman’s more direct 
and public influence. 
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Without smugness and without in- 
geniousness, this work chalks up the 
tremendous progress which mankind 
has made up to the present and which 
registers in technological developments 
and in a thousand other ways. Hope- 


fully and intelligently, if not without , 


cautious misgivings, it looks into the 
future. Wa TER J. ONG 


Picking the Paperbacks 


THE LADDER OF PERFECTION, by Walter 
Hilton (Penguin Classics. 256p. 85¢). 
A classic of devotion by the 14th-cen- 
tury English Augustinian mystic is new- 
ly translated by Leo Sherley-Price. Its 
enduring fame is a tribute to the prac- 
tical guidance to which Hilton gave 
expression. Written with great beauty 
and a winning simplicity of style, it 
places strong emphasis on humility and 
charity. 


THOMAS MORE, by R. W. Chambers 
(Ann Arbor Paperbacks. U. of Michigan. 
400p. $1.95). The classic biography, 
written with deep love and a thorough 
understanding of the genius of the great 
man. A wonderful sense of “seeing” 
More as he appeared to family, friends, 
adversaries is created by skilful use of 
More’s own writings as well as of other 
biographies which have presented dif- 
ferent facets of More’s contribution to 
history. This saint and scholar was so 
admired that “even after England be- 
came Protestant, More remained a pop- 
ular hero.” 


SHAKESPEARE S IMAGERY AND WHAT IT 
TELLs us, by Caroline F, E. Spurgeon 
(Beacon Paperback, 408p. $2.45). A 
fascinating study of Shakespeare 
through a detailed examination of the 
verbal images in all his works. This new 
approach of systematic classification 
throws light from a fresh angle on the 
richly imaginative texture of Shake- 
speare’s vision, Excitingly written, it is 
a magnificent portrait of the creative 
artist at work. 


THE ASCENT OF MOUNT CARMEL, trans- 
lated and edited by E. A. Peers 
(Doubleday Image Book. 386p. $1.25). 
This remarkable treatise on the mystical 
life is here translated from the critical 
edition by Rev. Silverio de Santa Teresa, 
C.D. St. John of the Cross’ exposition 
of the life of prayer from its lowest 
stages to its heights is shot through with 
the saint’s unique poetic talents as he 
delineates the “man of faith who pro- 
poses to embrace a life of perfection.” 





RELIGION AND THE RISE OF WESTERN 
CULTURE, by Christopher Dawsop 
(Doubleday Image Book. 230p. 85¢), 
In a study of the history of Europe from 
the last days of the Roman Empire to 
the end of the Middle Ages, Dawson 


maintains that “religion is the key” to 





ota. 


the forces that make history. It is that — 


key which reveals the significant ideas 
that are still our cultural inheritance, 


PRINCE OF DARKNESS AND OTHER STORIES, i 


by J 
Book. 193p. 85¢). The economy of style 


F. Powers (Doubleday Image © 


that is the true mark of the short-story 


writer is admirably evident in these 


tales. Sharp characterization, authentic © 


atmosphere and pungent dialog com. 
bine with a keen ear for contemporary 
speech and insight into the hearts of his 
characters to make for delightful and 
thoughtful reading. HELEN Do ay 


THEATRE 


SAY, DARLING. Something strange 
seems to be happening in the Broadway 
theatre, something fresh and whole. 
some. Of the nine musical shows cur 
rently playing, only one is definitely 
salacious, while three may be described 





as borderline. Three of the four musicals | 
produced during the present season may © 
be an augury that authors are learning | 
to write shows that are amusing and © 


exhilarating without resorting to pr- 
rient situations and lines. 

Say, Darling is a comedy about a mu- 
sical about a novel. The novel was 72 
Cents, and from it was made The Pa- 


ate enters 


a prenittatinct te al id 





jama Game. The metamorphosis is the | 


theme of Say, Darling. 

Produced at the Anta, under the aus- 
pices of Jule Styne and Lester Osterman, 
it is not billed as a musical show; but 
your reviewer has a strong suspicion 
that Mr. Petrillo has filed it in that cate- 
gory, insisting that the management put 
at least four musicians on the payroll. 
Richard Bissell, Abe Burrows and Mar- 
ian Bissell are the authors. Betty Com- 
den, Adolph Green and Mr. Styne col- 


laborated in cooking up the musical | 


numbers. Sets and costumes, respective- 
ly, were designed by Oliver Smith and 
Alvin Colt, and your observer finds no 
fault in the work of either craftsman. 
Nor can fault be found with the pre- 
cision direction by Mr. Burrows or with 


the sparkling performances of David | 
Wayne, Vivian Blaine and Johnny Des- | 


mond—not to mention Jerome Cowan, 
Robert Morse, Constance Ford and sev- 
eral others, including the wordless side- 
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men, Wendell Marshall and Peter How- 
ard. Say, Darling may not be a memo- 
rable theatre piece but it is a riot of 
ephemeral fun. 


SONG OF BERNADETTE. Not the 
least of the miracles of Lourdes is the 
shrine’s impact on creative minds of the 
first magnitude. One such, Franz Werfel, 
fleeing the Nazi terror, found himself 
by chance in the vicinity of the shrine, 
and was so deeply impressed that he 
wrote his novel, Song of Bernadette. 
The Xavier Players are currently pre- 
senting a dramatization of the Werfel 
novel by Jean and Walter Kerr, a Mr. 
and Mrs. team that seems to be leading 
the parade of Catholic lay intellectuals. 
The Kerrs have distilled the poignancy 
from Werfel’s story, blending it with 
reverence in a drama that swings easily 
from pathos to humor. Max Shaffer, who 
directed the production, has assembled 
a cast of 45, including a hard core of 
professional performers in leading roles. 
Lydia Prochnicka, as the title charac- 
ter, is a young Polish actress who 
handles the role with a facility that 
makes it difficult to believe she is giving 
her first performance in English. Miss 
Prochnicka, however, has already won 
an enviable reputation on the stage in 
Europe and South America. Michael 
Steel, another professional, offers an im- 
pressively hard-boiled portrayal of Jaco- 
:net, head of the local police; and An- 
thony Smith, as Dr. Dazous, is a persua- 
sive man of science. The nonprofession- 
als, under Mr. Shaffer’s baton, are nicely 
orchestrated in the ensemble scenes, and 
the actress who plays Bernadette’s god- 
mother submits an individual perform- 
ance that must not remain unmentioned. 
Your reviewer has seen drama so 
often under secular auspices that he was 
in danger of forgetting where modern 
drama had its source and origin. The 
Xavier Players have given him a refresh- 
ing reminder. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR (War- 
ner) is the screen version of the first 
novel written by Herman Wouk after 
his phenomenally successful Caine Mu- 
tiny. In it Mr. Wouk, who is perhaps this 
country’s most articulate literary defen- 
der of the old order, tradition and au- 
thority, was concerned with proclaiming 
the continuing dignity, and the rele- 
vance in contemporary times, of the 
orthodox Jewish way of life. 

His Exhibit A in proof of this thesis 
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is a beautiful young Jewish girl (the 
book’s title was her stage name) who 
was for several troubled years in revolt 
against her family and heritage. The 
cause of it all was her love for Noel 
Airman, a man with fatal charm and 
flashy, second-rate theatrical talent. His 
background was similar to her own, but 
he had renounced his religious, cultural 
and moral tradition. 

According to the author, Marjorie 
eventually awoke to the essential worth- 
lessness of her psychologically displaced 





sweetheart and returned to the bosom 
of her family and people. In a sort of 
epilog he shows her 15 years later, a 
contented and orthodox Jewish subur- 
ban housewife. 

The most obvious reason for the 
book’s being made into a movie was 
that, despite a lukewarm reception at 
the hands of the critics, it was a run- 
away best-seller. Film people may also 
have seized upon it, however, because it 
provided a ready-made story of Jewish 
life at a time when Hollywood was feel- 
ing that this subject has, inexplicably 
and rather shamefully, been for too long 
given short shrift on the screen. 

If this latter is the main cause, then 
it is difficult to understand why the 
movie waters down almost to invisibility 
the book’s exposition of the Jewish reli- 
gious and cultural tradition and its other 
essentially Jewish characteristics. Aside 
from the impropriety of this compro- 
mise, these were the most interesting 
features of the book. Without them the 
movie is simply a prettily colored, long- 
drawn-out romance which, so far as 
connection with any particular religious 
and social milieu is concerned, has both 
feet planted firmly in mid-air. 

To give a trivial example, some of the 
action is supposed to take place at a 
summer resort in the Catskills; but the 
scenes were actually shot at a more 
elegant resort at Schroon Lake in the 
Adirondacks. Nearly everything else 
about the movie also seems slightly 
inaccurate and lacking in authenticity. 
Natalie Wood, though certainly pretty, 
makes the rather inert heroine a little 
duller than she need be; while Gene 
Kelly does not have much success in 
projecting Noel Airman’s supposedly 
irresistible fascination. The rest of the 

















MEDITATIONS FROM THE 
SPIRITUAL EXERCISES 


of Saint Ignatius, in looseleaf suitable for 
use in Laymen’s Retreats with Foreword by 
Rev. E. J. Bernard, S.J. 

Price per set 


RETREAT FOR PRIESTS 
By 
REV. ANTOINE GIROUX, S.J. 
Translated by 
Rev. E. J. Bernard, S.J. 

“Retraite Pour Les Pretres’” is without 
doubt a masterful exposition of the Spiritual 
Exercises. 

Father Bernard, whose translation is 
done faithfully, has retained all the fine 
points of the French original, and added 
a zestful and invigorating touch which 
makes RETREAT FOR PRIESTS a treasure 
of spiritual wisdom. 

Loose leaf edition, postpaid 
REVISTA PRESS, Publishers 


Box 203, Dept. A, El Paso, Texas 














DEVON 
PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


conducted by 
The Piarist Fathers 
Devon, Pa. 
Murray 8-2672 


Day and Resident Students 
Strictly Academic Course 
Emphasis on Scholastic Achievement 


Faculty of European and American 
trained priests and laymen 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23-Aug. 1 


For Information: Address 
Headmaster 
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Notices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





1958 CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Re- 
ligious Films described in annotated list- 
ings—FREE to Clergy and Religious— 
$1.00 to others. 29 Salem Way, Yonkers, 
New York. 














rr Biblea 


REVISTA CATOLICA (semi-monthly) 
1 Year, $3.00 — 2 Years, $5.00 


FREE PRICE LIST OF BOOKS, PAMPH., 
NOVENAS, ETC., FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


Complete Line of Apostleship of Prayer 
Material in Spanish 


REVISTA PRESS - Box 203 Dept. A - El Paso, Tex. 

















-—TEGAWITHA— 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 4lst year. Director: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch. For catalog address: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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cast—Claire Trevor, Everett Sloane, Ed 
Wynn, Carolyn Jones, etc.—are better, 
but far from homogeneous. [L of D: 
A-III] 


STAGE STRUCK (RKO-Buena Vista) 
bears a superficial resemblance to Mar- 
jorie Morningstar in that it has a theatri- 
cal background and a heroine who is a 
would-be actress. Unlike the former 
film, however, this remake of Morning 
Glory, an early Katherine Hepburn ve- 
hicle, starring Susan Strasberg as the 
indomitable, gently ruthless theatrical 
hopeful from Ordway, Vt., is notable 
for the accuracy and vividness of its 
Broadway atmosphere. 

Whether director Sidney Lumet is 
re-creating the tension of an opening 
night, or the clash of egos in the nego- 
tiations between a producer and a tem- 
peramental star, or the specialized 
chatter of the theatrical cocktail party, 
his color camera seems to be eaves- 
dropping on the real thing. This realistic 
atmosphere should be partly credited 
to scenarists Ruth and Augustus Goetz, 
who rewrote the disenchanted Cinder- 
ella story so that it has contemporary 
flavor and corroborative details 

As the overnight theatrical sensation, 
Miss Strasberg (who is something of 
an overnight sensation herself) gives 
an uneven, though at best vastly appeal- 
ing, performance. The others in the cast 
—whose chief function, wittingly or not, 
is to give her a hand up the ladder— 
are first-rate: Henry Fonda as a world- 
ly producer, Christopher Plummer as an 
unwordly author, Joan Greenwood as an 
outrageously egotistical star, and Her- 
bert Marshall as a gentlemanly charac- 
ter actor. [L of D: A-III] 

Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 


Whatever gifts are worth having, what- 
ever endowments are perfect of their 
kind, these come to us from above; they 
are sent down by the Father of all that 
gives light, with whom there can be no 
change, no swerving from his course 
(Jas. 1:17; Epistle for the Fourth Sun- 
day after Easter). 





On just two Sundays in the year, today 
and a week from today, Holy Mother 
Church sets before us a liturgical lesson 
or reading taken from the Catholic (that 
is, universal, not local or restricted) 
Epistle of the blessed Apostle James. 
This is the James who is cheerfully 
called the Less, in comparison with that 





other James, the son of Zebedee and | 


brother of John the Evangelist, that 
illustrious James who was one of ou 
Saviour’s three frankly favored disciples, 
James the Less, however, was a very 


considerable person. He was kin to our | 
divine Lord, possibly a first cousin. He 


was the first bishop of Jerusalem. And 
he was, as his letter clearly indicates, 
a vigorous, outspoken man of God. 
This unique Epistle, despite a some. 
what haphazard and wandering air, 
makes excellent reading for a number 
of reasons. St. James comes down solidly 
on the side of the poor as against the 





EE OIE on i 


rich, whom he handles with severity. He © 


scolds inflated learning: a Ph.D. isn’t 
everything, he seems to say. He riddles 
the notion (thus early in the air!) of 
faith without works. He provides us 
with that treasured apostolic reference 
to the sacrament of extreme unction. 

Incidentally, this James is a colorful, 
if not systematic, writer; he abounds in 
vivid images. One who hesitates is like 
Ga wave ... The rich man will pass by 
like the bloom on the grass . . . like a 
man who sees, in a mirror, the face he 
was born with . . . make horses obey us, 
and turn their whole bodies this way 
and that, by putting a curb in their 
mouths. Or look at ships . . . a tiny 
rudder .. . Just so, the tongue . . . And 
that is what the tongue is, a fire . . . the 
fountain . . . fresh and salt water ... 
fig-tree ... olives... figs. . . What is 
your life but a wisp of smoke? 

Judas Iscariot, according to the litur- 
gy of Holy Week, was mercator pessi- 
mus: a miserable merchant. This James 
the Less seems to have had the makings 
of a very fair poet. 

In today’s Epistle St. James is talking 
about temptation, and is urging stout 
courage under such stress and strain. 
At once, in his forthright way, he warns 
against saddling the most high God with 
the responsibility for either our tempta- 
tion or our sin. God is the author of 
good, of all good, and only of good. 
Temptation springs from our damaged 
nature; sin (it is strongly implied) is 
our own free and wilful and wicked 
doing. 

One feels an affection, as well as 
strong admiration, for this James the 
Less. Jerusalem of the apostolic age 
must have known it had a bishop. There 


is not one of us who does not profit by | 


being occasionally on the receiving end 
of plain speaking. We may well leave 
off whining about what the good God 
does and allows, and give sober thought 
to what we do and allow. We do well 
to look, betimes, in that mirror. Not the 
one James mentions; the one he squarely 
holds up. Vincent P. McCorry, SJ: 
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Schools and Colleges 








District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 


Indiana 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, Academic and basic 
professional courses in Nursing. Graduate 
Department of Sacred Theolegy. 


Catalogs on request 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism. home 
economics, speech and drama, secretarial. 
Elementary and secondary teacher training. 
Extensive campus. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 


Box 77, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 


Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A, degree. Majors in eleven fields. Dra- 
matics. discussion clubs Organized sports; 
swimming, boating, hockey. 100-acre campus 
on Maine coast. Less than two hours from 
Boston. Tuition, board and room: $1,210. 
Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts. elementary and secondagy 
education. sec’l science, med. technology. 
Swimming Winter Sports Glee Club 
ennis Dances Newspaper 
115 acres on Lake Sebago, 18 mi. from Port- 
land. 1,100 ft. beach. Fees, $1,100. 


Catalog. Box E, No. Windham, Maine. 








Maryland 





COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 


Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 





Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education. Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City. 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
Daratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 75th year. 
Write for Catalo 
Box Y,. Dakdale. i 8, New York 





Ohio 
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A COLLEGE erent 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four-year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling and 














guidance. 
Office of Admissions 
Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 
Pennsylvania 


Mount Aloysius 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degrees. Liberal arts. 
music, drama, art (interior decoration), pre- 
laboratory technology, pre-occupational ther- 
apy. Secretarial, foreign-language sec’l., med. 
sec’l., med. record librarian. Home ec. -» mer- 
chandising. State year of graduation. Also 
high school. Academic, general and commer- 
cial. Sports, social program. Sisters ef 
Mercy. Catalog. 


Dean, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business: secretarial; medical secretarial, 
iaboratory technician. Liberal arts _prepara- 
tion for transfer to — college. Music and 
art. 2 years A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities, 
sports. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Now is the time to. buyl Be ' on ey _Limivep TIME ONLY 


MARY AND MODERN MAN SPECIAL 
PRICE 


Readable. Mentally stimulating. An original approach. 
Ten authors. 3 $1.30 


May books about Mary 


MARY AND THE POPES 


The five great Papal documents of the past 100 years 
on Our Lady. : 30 


Mass Books Two lively, thoughtful books on the Mass, one by the 
late Father John Delaney, S.J., on the Sunday Gospels 
and the other by the eloquent Rector of Holy Cross 
College, Father William Donaghy, S.J., on the Sunday 
Epistles. 

IN HIM WAS LIFE 
by John Delaney, S.J. 


THAT WE MAY HAVE HOPE 
by William Donaghy, S.J. 


A JOHN LaFARGE READER 


Selections of the best writing of Father LaFarge over 
the fifty years of his active priesthood. 


Books for all Times 


THE SECOND AMERICA BOOK OF VERSE 


Selected by James E. Tobin from the rich vein of genu- 
ine original poetry and beautiful translations to be found 
in over 1,300 issues of AMERICA since 1930. 


ALSO NORMS FOR THE NOVEL 
Two by Fr. Gardiner, S.J. by Father Harold Gardiner, S.J. 

Intelligent, competent, balanced treatment of contro- 
versial modern novels. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


(Published by Hanover House.) Father Gardiner’s 
modernized adaptation of the classical Whitford edition 
of 4a Kempis’ masterpiece. Next to the Bible, this spiritual 
guide, so universally applicable, so understanding of 
the needs of the human heart, is probably the most 
widely read book in the history of literature. 2.50 





Mary and Modern Man @ $1.30 AMERICA PRESS 70 E. 45th Street New York 17, N.Y: 


— Mary and the Popes @ 30¢ 
— In Him Was Life @ $1.00 Please send me the books checked at left. I enclose --~— Bill me 9 


— That We May Have Hope @ $1.00 
— A John LaFarge Reader @ $1.50 


— The Second America Book 
of Verse @ $1.50 


Norms for the Novel @ $1.50 
The Imitation of Christ @ $2.50 








